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ARTICLE I. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE BEING OF GOD. 


[Delivered before the Summer School at Warwick Woodlands, July 11, 1882. ] 


By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 


WISH to say at the outset that I do not regard the belief 

in God as founded ultimately on processes of argument. 
I hold it rather to be a native and universal belief, involved, in 
an obscure form, in the primitive act of self-consciousness; 
emerging spontaneously in connection with the feelings of de- 
pendence and of moral obligation. Particular proofs avail to 
elicit this faith, to elucidate or define it, and to corroborate it ; 
but they cannot be relied on to create it where it has been 
smothered. 

In presenting the arguments for the existence of God, we 
begin with our immediate conviction of the reality of an uncon- 
ditioned or absolute being,—that is, of being which is indepen- 
dent of everything else as the condition of its existence. Our 
experience, our knowledge, is of the conditioned, the depen- 
dent. In consciousness the object is conditioned in its action 
on the subject by the constitution of the subject—the nature of 
the ego, and vice versa, the ego and the non-ego, each being con- 
ditioned by the other, presuppose being unconditioned on 
which both are dependent. Kant reached the idea of the 
Unconditioned by the ladder of the syllogism. Every conclu- 
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sion is conditioned by its premises; these, in turn, by the prior 
premises, or conditions; the latent assumption being a first 
principle,—a condition absolute. The search for knowledge is 
carried forward under the tacit implication that there is a sys- 
tem, a totality. Otherwise, investigation is a path without a 
goal. This mutual connection or interaction of all things in- 
volves the assumption, or silent admission, of a unitary being 
on which all are dependent,—the ground and bond of unity. 
The Unconditioned almost all philosophers, except Positivists 
of an extreme type, admit. It is not a mere negative. In ver- 
bal form it is negative, because it is antithetical to the condi- 
tioned, and known through it. Nor is it a mere idea, as Kant 
alleges. He makes the idea necessary to the order, connection, 
and unity of our knowledge. We can ask for no surer criterion 
of real existence than this... Unconditioned being, then, is the 
silent presupposition of all our knowing. But anything more 
we cannot at once affirm respecting it. It might be, so far as 
we have gone now, the substance of Spinoza, or “the Unknow- 
able” of Spencer. 

I. The ontological proof, as presented by Anselm, would in- 
fer the existence of God from the necessary idea of the most 
perfect being. The highest conceivable being must be actual; 
otherwise a greater still can be conceived,—which is contrary 
to the supposition. This erroneously implies that existence 
7 re is a constituent of the concept. It would conclude the 
existence of a being from the definition of a word. This infer- 
ence is justified only on the basis of philosophical realism. The 
ontological argument in the form in which it is presented by 
Descartes contains the same fallacy. The ontological argu- 
ment, logically considered, is weak; yet the intuitive idea of 
the most perfect being, when conjoined with more direct proofs 
of the existence of God, is not without a legitimate use. 

II. The cosmological proof is on a firmer foundation. 
Finite things have not their origin in themselves. We trace 
effects back to their causes, but these causes are, also, effects. 
The path is endless. There is no goal. There is no rest or 
satisfaction save in the assumption of being that is causative 


1Cf. TRENDELENBURG, Logische Untersuchungen, II, 426. 
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without being caused, having the ground of its existence in it- 
self. If there be not self-existent being, or being which is caw- 
sa sui, then Cause is a phantom, forever chased but never 
reached. It has no reality. Yet, in postulating a causa sui we 
pass the bounds of experience; for all our experience is of 
causes distinct from their effects. The cosmological proof is 
negative or indirect. The supposition of a first Cause is im- 
pressed upon us bythe absurdity of an endless regress,—an 
infinite series, in the succession of whose links no causal energy, 
or Cause answering to the demand of reason, is contained.’ 

III. The personality of God is proved by the argument of 
design,—the physico-theological argument. The First Cause is 
known to be intelligent and free by the manifest traces of in- 
telligent purpose in the constitution of the world. 

When we attend to the various objects of which the know- 
ing faculty takes cognizance, including the human mind, we 
discover something more than the properties which distinguish 
them one from another, and the causes which bring them into 
being. In this very process of investigation, we are struck with 
the fact that there is a coincidence and coéperation of physical 
or efficient causes for the production of definite effects. These 
causes are perceived to be so constituted and disposed as to 
concur in the production of the effect, and to concur in such 
a way that the particular result follows of necessity. This con- 
junction of disparate agencies of which a definite product is 
the necessary outcome, is the /izality which is observed in 
Nature. But our observation extends further: we involuntari- 
ly assume that this coincidence of causes is 7z order that the 
peculiar and specific result may follow. This assumption of de- 
sign is the result of no effort—it is not an arbitrary act—on our 
part. Itis spontaneous. The conviction of design is brought 
home to us by the objects themselves. We see a thought re- 
alized, and thus recognize in it a fore-thought. 

It admits of no question that the observation of order and 
adaptation in Nature, inspiring the conviction of a designing 
mind concerned in its origination, is natural to mankind. It 


1 That causa sui also implies personality is maintained by JuLtus MULLER, 
Lehre von der Stinde, B. I11., P. 1, ch. iv. 
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has impressed the philosopher and the peasant alike. Socrates 
enforced the argument by the illustration of a statue, as Paley, 
two thousand years later, by the illustration of a watch. 

The distinction between order, and design in the popular 
sense of the term—meaning special adaptations—is a valid and 
important one. Especially is this discrimination important 
since the advent of the modern theories of evolution. By 
order we mean the reign of law, and the harmony of the world 
resulting from it. Both order, and the relation of means to 
special intelligible ends, imply design. They both imply intelli- 
gent purpose. Both order and special adaptation may and do 
coexist; but they are distinguishable from one another. For 
example, the typical unity of animals of the vertebrate class, or 
their conformity in structure to a typical idea, is an example of 
order. The fitness of the foot for walking, the wing for flying, 
the fin for swimming, is an instance of special adaptation. 

What are the laws of Nature? They are the rules con- 
formably to which the forces of Nature act. We cannot think 
of them otherwise than as prescribed, as ordained to the end 
that these forces may work out their effects. In other words, 
the order of nature is an arrangement of intelligence. This ac- 
counts for the joy that springs up in the mind on the discovery 
of some great law which gives simplicity to the seemingly com- 
plex operations of Nature. The mind recognizes something 
akin to itself. It recognizes a thought of God. The norms 
according to which the knowing faculty discriminates, connects, 
and classifies the objects in Nature imply that Nature herself 
has been arranged according to the same norms, or is the pro- 
duct of mind. In conformity to the categories—time, space, 
quantity, quality, etc.—according to which the mind distin- 
guishes natural objects, and thus comprehends Nature, Nature 
is already framed. That is to say, there is mind expressed in 
Nature. It is from consciousness in ourselves that we derive 
the ideas which we find embodied in the framework of Nature, 
and by which it is understood and described. Unity is known 
from the unity of consciousness in the variety of its modifica- 
tions; substance from the intuition of self; order from the har- 
mony in the inner world of thought; cause from the exertion 
of the will. 
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Science is the discernments of the expressions of mind which 
are incorporated in Nature. Takea bookcof astronomy. If the 
stellar world were not an intellectual system, such a work would 
be impossible. The sky itself is the book which the astrono- 
mer reads, and the written treatise is merely the transcript of 
the thoughts which he finds there. ‘“ How powerful and wise 
must He be,” says Fénelon, ‘“‘ who makes worlds as innumerable 
as the grains of sand that cover the sea-shore, and who leads all 
these wandering worlds without difficulty, during so many ages, 
as a shepherd leads his flock!’ Science is the reflex of mind 
in Nature. Nature is a complex whole made up of interacting 
powers and activities, which constitute together one complete 
system. Order reigns in Nature, and universal harmony. 
Hence all these separate powers must be so fashioned and 
guided that they shall conspire to sustain and promote, and 
not to convulse and subvert, the complex whole. It follows 
that’ the existence and preservation of the system are an end 
for the realizing of which the particular forces and their special 
activities are the means. Moreover, if all the forces of Nature 
are so interlinked in a system that any single occurrence in- 
volves the more immediate or the more remote participation of 
all, we must infer that all are made and controlled with refer- 
ence to it; that is, the forces of Nature exhibit design. 

There is no province of Nature where order, and thus de- 
sign, are not discoverable. But the most striking evidences of 
controlling intelligence are found in the organic kingdom. 
Here order and special adaptation meet together. Naturalists, 
whatever may be their theory as to final causes, cannot de- 
scribe plants and animals without constantly using language 
which implies an intention as revealed in their structure. The 
‘provisions’ of Nature, the ‘purpose of an organ,’ the posses- 
sion of a part ‘in order that’ something may be done or averted, 
—such phraseology is not only common, it is almost unavoid- 
able. No writer uses it more abundantly than Mr. Darwin. 
It corresponds to the impression which is naturally and irresisti- 
bly made upon the mind. 

It is when we consider the human body in its relation to the 
mind that the most vivid perception of design is experienced. 
To one who does not hold that the mind is itself the product 
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of organization, and every purpose which the mind forms a 
phenomenon of matter,—a phenomenon as necessary in its 
origin as the motion of the lungs; that is, to every one who is 
conscious of being able to begin action, the adaptation of his 
bodily organs to the service of his intelligence is obvious and 
striking. The hand bears marks of being designed, more clearly 
than the tools which the hand makes. The eye displays con- 
trivance more impressively than all the optical instruments which 
man can contrive. I distinguish myself from the eye and from 
my body of which the eye is a part, and I know that the eye was 
made for me to see with. When we consider the adaptation of 
the sexes to one another, the physical and moral arrangements 
of Nature which result in the family, in the production and 
rearing of offspring; and when we contemplate the relation of 


‘the family to the state, and the relation of the family and the 


state to the Kingdom of God, where the ideas and affections 
developed in the family and in the state find a broader scope 
and higher objects to rest upon, the evidences of a preconceived 
plan are overwhelming. 

It is objected that in Nature design is immanent, the efficient 
cause reaches its ends without going out of itself; whereas in 
all the works of man the efficient cause is distinct and separate 
from the object in which the end is realized. In Nature the 
efficient cause operates from within, and appears to work out 
the end without conscious purpose. The forces of Nature appear 
to achieve the order and variety and beauty which we behold, 
of themselves through no external compulsion, and at the same 
time without consciousness. In an organism every part is both 
means and end; the structure grows up, repairs itself, and per- 
petuates itself by reproduction; but the active force by which 
these ends are fulfilled is not in the least aware of what it is 
doing. Thus, it is contended, the analogy fails between the 
artificial products of human ingenuity, and the works of Nature. 
These works arise, we are told, through forces which operate in 
the manner of instinct. It is a d/nd intelligence, it is said, per- 
forming works resembling those which man does, often less 
perfectly, with conscious design. But for the very reason that 
instinct is blind, incapable of foreseeing the end which it is to 
attain and of choosing the appropriate means, we are obliged to 
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connect it with a conscious wisdom, of which it is the instrument. 
A ‘blind intelligence’ is a contradiction in terms. When we 
see a purpose carried out, we are impelled to trace the operation 
to an intelligent Author, whether the end is attained by an 
agency acting from within or from without. The accurate mathe- 
matics of the planetary bodies, marking out for themselves their 
orbits, the unerring path of the birds, the geometry of the bee, 
the seed-corn sending upward the blossoming and fruit-bearing 
stalk, excite a wonder the secret of which is the insufficiency 
of the operative cause to effect these marvels of intelligence and 
foresight. 

The popular objection to the argument of design imputes to 
it the fallacy of confounding wse with forethought or intention. 
Is not the eye for seeing? Yes, it is answered, that is its use or 
function; but this is not to say that it was planned for this use 
or function, for when you affirm design you go back to a mental 
act. The rejoinder is that we are driven back to such a mental 
act, and thus to a designing intelligence. The relation of the 
constitution of the organ to the use irresistibly suggests the in- 
ference. The inference is no arbitrary fancy: design is brought 
home to us just as the relation of the structure of a telescope 
to its use would compel us of itself to attribute it to a contriv- 
ing intelligence. 

Kant has two criticisms on the argument of design. The 
first is, that it can go no further than to prove an architect or 
framer of the world, not a creator of matter. But the special 
function of the argument is to prove that the First Cause is 
intelligent. The conclusion that the author of the wonderful 
order which is wrought in and through matter is also the 
author of matter itself, appears, however, probable. For 
how can the properties of matter, through which it is adapted 
to the use of being moulded by intelligence, be separated from 
matter itself? What is matter divorced from its properties? 
We cannot understand creation because we cannot create. 
The nearest approach to creative activity is in the production 
of good and evil by our own voluntary action. How God 
creates is a mystery which cannot be fathomed, at least until 
we know better what matter is. There are philosophers of 
high repute who favor the Berkeleian hypothesis which dis- 
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penses with a substratum of matter, and ascribes the percepts 
of sense to the will of the Almighty, exerted according to a 
uniform rule. Whatever matter may be in its essence, we know 
that there is an ultimate unconditioned Cause. We know that 
this Cause is intelligent and free. To suppose that by the side 
of the eternal Spirit there is another eternal and self-existent 
being, the raw matter of the world, “without form and void,” 
involves the absurdity of two Absolutes limiting one another. 
Moreover, scientific study favors the view that matter itself 
is an effect. If we accept the hypothesis of molecules as the 
ultimate forms of matter, Sir John Herschel finds in each of 
these as related to the others “the essential quality of a manu- 
factured article.” Our intuition of the infinite and absolute is 
not contradicted, but rather corroborated, by the evidence which 
science affords of a supramundane, though immanent, Deity. 

The second difficulty raised by Kant is that a strictly infinite 
being cannot be inferred from a finite creation, however exten- 
sive or wondrous. All that can be inferred with certainty is an 
inconceivably vast power and wisdom. The validity of this 
objection may be conceded. The infinitude of the attributes of 
God is involved in the intuition of an unconditioned being—the 
being whose attributes are partially disclosed to us in the order 
of the finite world. 

These objections of Kant are in the Critique of Pure Reason. — 
Elsewhere he brings forward an additional consideration. Ad- 
mitting that the idea of design is essential to our comprehension 
of the world, he raises the point that it may be subjective only, 
regulative of our perceptions, but not objective, or “ constitu- 
tive.” Not regarding the idea of design as a priori, like the 
idea of causation, he inquires whether it may not be a mere 
supposition, a working hypothesis, which a deeper penetration 
of Nature might dispense with. The answer to this doubt is 
that the thought of design is not artificially originated by our- 
selves: it is a conviction which the objects of Nature themselves 
“imperiously” suggest and bring home to us. As Janet has 
pointed out, there are two classes of hypotheses. Of one class 
it is true that they are regarded as corresponding with the true 
nature of things: of the other, that they are only a convenient 
means for the mind to conceive them. The question is whether 
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the hypothesis is warranted by the facts, and is perceived veri- 
tably to represent Nature. In the proportion in which it does 
this its probability grows until it becomes a truth of science. 
Of this character is the hypothesis of design. 

We infer the existence of an intelligent Deity, as we infer 
the existence of intelligence in our fellow men, and on grounds 
equally cogent. My senses take no cognizance of the minds of 
other men. I perceive certain motions of their bodies. I hear 
certain sounds emanating from their lips. What right have I, 
from these purely physical phenomena, to infer the presence of 
an intelligence behind them? What proof is there of the con- 
sciousness in the friend at my side? Howcan I be assured that 
he is not a mere automaton, totally unconscious of its own 
movements? The warrant for the contrary inference lies in the 
fact that being possessed of consciousness, and acquainted with 
its effects in myself, I regard like effects as evidence of a like 
principle in others. But in this inference I transcend the limits 
of sense and physical experiment. In truth, in admitting the 
reality of consciousness in myself, I take a step which no physi- 
cal observation can justify. Were the brain opened to view, no 
microscope, were its power infinitely augmented, could discover 
the least trace of it. 

The alternative of Design is Chance. The Epicurean theory 
as expounded by Lucretius, made the world the result of the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, which in their motions and con- 
cussions at length fell into the orderly forms in which they abide. 
The postulate of this theory is the infinite duration of the world. 
But “no time can really exhaust chance: chance is as infinite as 
time.” And the postulate of infinite time is excluded if the 
nebular hypothesis is well founded. The time in which the 
primitive material has consumed in arriving at the present sys- 
tem is finite. It is sometimes said that the order of the universe 
is possible, because it actually is. The question, however, is, not 
whether it is possible, but whether it is possible without an in- 
telligent cause. The Strasbourg Minster is possible, but not 
possible without an architect and builder. 

If we admit the Lucretian hypothesis of the origin of the 
material universe, as we behold it, from the combination of 
atoms without special acts of creation, we do not get rid of the 
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proof of design. Why did the multitudinous atoms fail to 
combine in an orderly and stable way up to the moment when 
the existing cosmos was reached? Manifestly they must have 
been, in their constitution and mutual relations, adapted to the 
present structure of things,and to no other. The present system 
was anticipated in the very make of the atoms, the constituent 
elements of the universe. The atoms, then, present the same 
evidences of design which the outcome of their revolutions 
presents. We might be at a loss to explain why the Author of 
Nature chose this circuitous way, through abortive experiments, 
to the goal. But that the goal was in view from the beginning 
is evident. 

The doctrine of Evolution (unless materialism is connected 
with it) is not inconsistent with the argument from Design. 
Evolution is antithetical to special acts of creation, and professes 
to explain the origin of the different species of animals and 
plants by the agency of second causes. It is held that they are 
descendants of a few progenitors with which they stand in a 
genetic connection. Some would extend the theory and make 
life itself the natural product of inorganic forms, a proposition 
for which, however, there is no scientific proof. But the Evolu- 
tion theory even in its broadest form, in which the network of 
secondary causation is stretched over all forms whether living 
or lifeless, as far back as a nebulous vapor, gives, and pretends 
to give, no explanation either of the origin of the world as a 
whole, or of the order and adaptations that characterize it. The 
Darwinian hypothesis refers the animal kingdom to the opera- 
tion of a few agencies acting upon one or more primitive living 
forms, and producing from them the numerous species, as well 
as varieties of species, which have existed in the past, and now 
exist, on the earth. It is obvious that these agencies are blind 
instrumentalities of which it is true, in the first place, that the 
origin of each requires to be explained; in the second place, 
that their concurrence requires to be accounted for; and, in the 
third place, that neither separately considered nor taken in com- 
bination—since they are blind, unintelligent forces—do they 
avail in the least to explain the order and adaptation of Nature 
which result from them. The law of heredity, or the tendency 
of a living being to engender offspring like itself, the law of 
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variation or the coexisting tendency to produce offspring vary- 
ing slightly from the parents and from one another, the desire 
of food and the disposition to contend for it, leading to the 
destruction of rivals and “the survival of the fittest” —why does 
either of these laws exist? We see that they lead, according to 
the Darwinian view, necessarily to a grand result, a system of 
living beings. They are actually means to an intelligible end. 
They appear to exist, to be ordained and established, with refer- 
ence to it. There is a ‘survival of the fittest ;’ but how were 
‘the fittest’ produced? Natural selection merely weeds out 
and destroys the products which are not the fittest. It produces 
nothing. But it works in conjunction with the force described 
as ‘heredity,’ and the force described as ‘ variability,’ to work 
out an order of things which plainly shows itself to have been 
preconceived. The fallacy of excluding Design or Final Causes 
where it is possible to trace out efficient or instrumental 
causes, would be astonishing if it were not so frequently met 
with. It were to be wished that all naturalists were as discrimi- 
nating as Professor Owen, who says: 


“Natural evolution by means of slow physical and organic operations 
through long ages, is not the less clearly recognizable as the act of all- 
adaptive mind, because we have abandoned the old error of supposing it 
to be the result of a primary, direct, and sudden act of creational construc- 
tion. . . . The succession of species by continuously operating law is not 
necessarily a ‘blind operation.’ Such law, however discerned in the prop- 
ties of natural objects, intimates, nevertheless, a preconceived progress. 
Organisms may be evolved in orderly manner, stage after stage, towards a 
foreseen goal, and the broad features of the course may still show the 
unmistakable impress of Divine volition.”— Transactions of the Geological 
Soctety, V, 90. Quoted by MIvarT, The Geneszs of Species, p. 274. 


Evolution has to do with the “ow and not the why of phe- 
nomena. Hence the Evolutionist is powerless against the teleo- 
logical argument. This is true of the theory of Evolution in 
the widest stretch that has been given it. This consistency of 
Evolution with Design is affirmed by Professor Huxley: 


“The teleological and the mechanical views of Nature are not, neces- 
sarily, mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist 
the speculator is, the more firmly does he affirm primordial nebular 
arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the universe are consequences, 
the more completely is he thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can 
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always defy him to disprove that this primordial nebular arrangement was 
not intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” 


This intention is recognized in the outcome as related to the 
unconscious agencies leading to it, as well as in the constitution 
of these primordial agencies,—recognized by the same faculty 
of reason through which we are made capable of tracing phe- 
nomena to their appropriate causes. 

In another place, writing in a less philosophical spirit, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, by way of comment on Paley’s illustration from 
the watch, says: 


“Suppose only that one had been able to show that the watch had not 
been made directly by any person, but that it was the result of the modifi- 
cation of another watch which kept time but poorly; and that this, again, 
had proceeded from a structure which could hardly be called a watch at 
all, seeing that it had no figures on the dial, and the hands were rudi- 
mentary; and that going back and back in time we came at last toa 
revolving barrel as the earliest traceable rudiment of the whole fabric. 
And imagine that all these changes had resulted, first, from a tendency of 
the structure to vary indefinitely ; and, secondly, from something in the 
surrounding world which helped all variations in the direction of an accu- 
rate time-keeper, and checked all these in other directions ; and then it is 
obvious that the force of Paley’s argument would be gone. For it would 
be demonstrated that an apparatus thoroughly well adapted to a particular 
purpose might be the result of a method of trial and error, worked by 


intelligent agents, as well as of the direct application of the means appro- 
priate to that end.” 


Here we have “a revolving barrel” at one end of the line, and 
a watch, with its complex apparatus by which it is fitted to 
record time, at the other. At the outset the barrel, with its 
inherent capacities, requires to be accounted for; then the ten- 
dency to vary indefinitely; then that something which limits 
the course of variation to one path. This combination of means 
implies the presence and action of intelligence. The actual end 
evinces that “the means appropriate to that end”’ were applied 
to the production of it. 

Whether Natural Selection really plays so important a part in 
the origin of species as Mr. Darwin thinks, is an open question. 
The acknowledged mystery that hangs about the facts of corre- 
lation—to say nothing of the difficulties connected with the 
infertility of hybrids—may warrant the surmise that the laws of 
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growth have not been fathomed, and that the theory of Natural 
Selection may have to be qualified even more than its author, 
with all his liberality of concession in his later editions, allowed. 
Be this as it may, the analogy between the operation of Natural 
Selection and the action of Intelligence, Mr. Darwin’s language 
abundantly implies. If there is any place where, on the Dar- 
winian philosophy, chance is to be met with, it is in the sphere 
of variability. On this subject Mr. Darwin says: 

“T have hitherto sometimes spoken as if the variations—so common 
and multiform with organic beings under domestication, and in a lesser 
degree with those in a state of nature—had been due to chance. This, of 
course, is a wholly incorrect expression, but it serves to acknowledge 
plainly our ignorance of the cause of each particular variation.”—Origcn 
of Species, p. 137. 


Nothing occurs without a cause. But another question is 
whether in this department of the action of natural forces 
design is discoverable? Mr. Darwin appears to hold that vari- 
ability furnishes the materials for Natural Selection to act 
upon, but without reference to such prospective action. In 
regard to the observation of Dr. Asa Gray that “ variation has 
been led along certain beneficial lines,” he says: 


“The shape of the fragments of stone at the base of our precipice may 
be called accidental, but this is not strictly correct, for the shape of each 
depends on a long sequence of events, all obeying natural laws, on the 
nature of the rock, on the lines of stratification or cleavage, on the form 
of the mountain which depends on its upheaval and subsequent denuda- 
tion, and lastly, on the storm and earthquake which threw down the frag- 
ments. But, in regard to the use to which the fragments may be put, 
their shape may strictly be said to be accidental. And here we are led to 
face a great difficulty, in alluding to which I am aware that, I am travel- 
ling beyond my proper province. 

“ An omniscient Creator must have foreseen every consequence which 
results from the laws imposed by Him; but can it be reasonably main- 
tained that the Creator intentionally ordered, if we use the words in any 
ordinary sense, that certain fragments of rock should assume certain 
shapes so that the builder might erect his edifice? Ifthe various laws 
which have determined the shape of each fragment were not predeter- 
mined for the builder’s sake, can it with any greater probability be main- 
tained that He specially ordained, for the sake of the breeder, each of the 
innumerable variations in our domestic animals and plants—many of these 
variations being of no service to man, and not beneficial, far more often 
injurious, to the creatures themselves? Did He ordain that the crop and 
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tail feathers of the pigeon should vary, in order that the fancier might 
make his grotesque pouter and fantail breeds? Did He cause the frame 
and mental qualities of the dog to vary, in order that a breed might be 
formed of indomitable ferocity, with jaws fitted to pin down the bull for 
man’s brutal sport? But, if we give up the principle in one case—if we do 
not admit that the variations of the primeval dog were intentionally 
guided, in order that the greyhound, for instance, that perfect image of 
symmetry and vigor, might be formed,—no shadow of reason can be as- 
signed for the belief that the variations, alike in nature, and the result of 
the same general laws, which have been the groundwork through Natural 
Selection of the formation of the most perfectly adapted animals in the 
world, man included, were intentionally and specially guided. However 
much we may wish it, we can hardly follow Professor Asa Gray in his 
belief that ‘variation has been led along certain beneficial lines,’ like a 
stream ‘along definite and useful lines of irrigation.’ 

“If we assume that each particular variation was from the beginning 
of all time preordained, the plasticity of the organization, which leads to 
many injurious deviations of structure, as well as that redundant power of 
reproduction which inevitably leads to a struggle for existence, and, as a 
consequence, to the Natural Selection and survival of the fittest, must 
appear to us superfluous laws of nature. On the other hand, an omnipo- 
tent and omniscient Creator ordains everything and foresees everything. 
Thus we are brought face to face with a difficulty as insoluble as is that of 
free-will and predestination.”—Anzmals and Plants under Domestication, 
AT 431. 


Here Mr. Darwin appears to find evidences of design in the 
agencies which are concerned in Natural Selection; but with 
reference to variability, which furnishes the materials on which 
Natural Selection operates, he can see no proof of design as 
regards the use to be made of its results in building up animal 
structures. Yet foresight and plan must be assumed every- 
where: hence he is brought to an antinomy, an irreconcilable 
contradiction. 

In this passage there is some confusion of thought. In the 
first place, what if the same agent which broke in. pieces the 
rock, and cast its fragments down at the base of the precipice, 
were the architect and builder of the edifice? Should we ques- 
tion that this providing of the materials had reference to the 
purpose in view? Even if the method chosen by the Agent for 
creating the materials struck us as wasteful, or otherwise want- 
ing in skill, should we doubt that it was part of a plan? It is 
the same Agent, the same universal Power, which is manifest 
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in Natural Selection, that is exerted in producing the phenom- 
ena of variability on which Natural Selection acts. In the 
second place, Mr. Darwin mixes up a moral question—a ques- 
tion pertaining to the theodicy—with the distinct problem 
whether design is, or is not, manifest in the origination of animal 
structures. Why God should plan to give existence to this or 
that animal, or frame Nature so that man may direct and com- 
bine laws in such a way as to modify animal structures in this 
or that direction, is a question apart. It is one question 
whether there is arrangement; it is another question whether 
that arrangement is merciful or not. Here general laws—the 
consideration of order comes in, and Evolution may help Nat- 
ural Theology. In the third place, Mr. Darwin’s remarks seem 
to imply that only a single purpose can be aimed at in the crea- 
tive activity. The rocks which are heaped up at the foot of the 
precipice, if they were intended for the benefit of the builder 
who uses them, may also serve other uses,—uses possibly in- 
scrutable to us. The laws, to say the least, under which they 
come to be what they are, were the whole sweep of their opera- 
tion and results understood, might be seen to be for the best. 

Teleology is not disproved by gradualness of development. 
The Evolution theory is not laid under the necessity of so far 
contradicting the natural convictions of the race as to make the 
human eye an undesigned result of unthinking forces. The 
idea of the potentiality of protoplasm, and of its plasticity under 
the influence of environment, is one of the phases of Evolution 
doctrine which is not without eminent advocates among the 
students of Nature. Function, or future use, becomes, under 
this view, the formative idea which specializes organs and deter- 
mines structure. An acute naturalist who favors this hypothesis 
thus writes upon sexual differences, one of the most impressive 
illustrations of design: 





“Instead of thus eliminating by degrees every trace of finality in sex- 
uality till we merge into merely mechanical results, is it not just as logical 
to say that the sexuality of mammalia and flowering plants was potentially 
visible in the conjugation of monera and plasmodia? and that the ‘sexual 
idea’ has reigned throughout, function ever dominating structure till the 
latter had conformed to the more complete function by becoming special- 
ized more and more; or, in the words of Janet, ‘the agreement of several 
phenomena, bound together with a future determinate phenomenon, sup- 
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poses a cause in which that future phenomenon is ideally represented, and 
the probability of the presumption increases with the complexity of the 
concordant phenomena, and the number of relations which unite them to 
the final phenomena.’ ”—JANET, Final Causes, p. 55. Cf. Fénal Causes 
by Mr. GEORGE HENSLOw in Modern Review, January, 1881. 


The writer last named also observes: 


“Finality is certainly not destroyed, whether we believe organs to have 
been developed by evolution, or to have been created in some analogous 
manner to the fabrication of a steam-engine by man. For my own part, 
I still hold to the theory that uses cause adaftations, on the principle that 
function precedes structure. Thus as a graminivorous animal has its food 
already (so to say) cut up into slices in grass-blades, it does not require 
scissors to reduce it to small pieces in order to make aconvenient mouth- 
ful. But acarnivorous animal has a large lump of flesh in the shape of a 
carcass. It requires to cut it up. The action of biting in order to do this, 
previous to masticating, has converted its teeth into scissor-like carnas- 
sials, and as it can no longer masticate it bolts the pieces whole. So, too, 
man would never have thought of making scissors unless he had had some- 
thing that he wanted to cut up. The parallel is complete: only in the 
one case it is spontaneously effected by the plasticity and adaptability of 
living matter, and in the other case it is artificially produced by the con- 
sciousness and skill of man.”—Modern Review, ut sup., p. 56. 


The argument of Design is generally considered to be an 
argument from Analogy. Mr. Mill says: 


“This argument is not drawn from mere resemblances in nature to the 
works of human intelligence, but from the special character of these 
resemblances. The circumstances in which it is alleged that the world 
resembles the works of man are not circumstances taken at random, but 
are particular instances of a circumstance which experience shows to have 
a real connection with an intelligent origin, the fact of conspiring to an 
end. The argument is not one, therefore, of mere analogy. As mere 
analogy it has weight, but it is more than analogy, it is an inductive argu- 
ment.” —£ssays on Theztsm, etc. 


This explanation of the character of the argument is open to 
criticism in at least one particular. If the argument is one of 
analogy, it is not an inference from what we observe in pro- 
ducts which we have ascertained by experience to be of human 
manufacture. The evidence of design is not less directly mani- 
fest in the human eye or ear, than it would be in a watch when 
seen for the first time. The analogy is not between things in 
Nature and things made by human art. The proper statement 
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is, that knowing what design is by the experience of our own 
voluntary action, we recognize its marks wherever we meet 
with them, whether in the products of Nature or in works of 
human manufacture. 

But there is much to be said for the position maintained by 
Trendelenburg, Dorner, and Porter, that Final Cause is an a 
prior? principle, on a level with the idea of Efficient Cause. Is 
not design taken for granted in all our approaches to Nature? 
Is not the question, ‘“ What for?” as native to the mind as the 
questions “ What?” or ‘“ Whence?” If there are many objects 
with regard to which we never inquire why they exist, or why 
they exist where and when they do, the same is true as regards 
the efficient causes that produce them. With regard to things 
generally there are sluggish minds which seldom are stirred 
with a curiosity to know what causes brought them into being ; 
yet the @ priort character of the principle of efficient cause is 
manifest. When the question, “ What for?” is answered, when 
we discover the use or end of something in Nature, we are 
struck with a sensation of pleasure like that experienced in a 
successful search for causal antecedents. Does not this indi- 
cate that to the comprehension of Nature the perception of de- 
sign is necessary? Inquisitive students of Nature, as Harvey, 
Copernicus, and Newton, have been guided to important dis- 
coveries by the expectation that Nature could be conformed to 
a plan. Robert Boyle tells us: 


“I. remember that when I asked our famous Harvey what were the 
things that induced him to think of the circulation of the blood, he an- 
swered me, that when he took notice of the valves in many parts of the 
body, so placed that they gave free passage to the blood towards the 
heart, but opposed to the passage of the venous blood the contrary way, 
he was invited » think that so prudent a cause as nature had not placed 
so many valve> without a design, and no design seemed more probable 
than that sinc2 the blood could not well, because of the intervening 
valves, be sent by the veins to the limits, it should besent through the arter- 
ies and returned through the veins, whose valves did not oppose its course 


that way.” 

Does not Induction rest on the assumption of Design? It is 

assumed that Nature is a system of thought relations; it is an 

orderly, intelligible system. This implies that things are har- 

moniously adjusted to one another, and that there is a mutual 
9 
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interdependence between Nature and Mind. There is an adap- 
tation of the object of investigation to the organ of knowledge, 
and vice versa. At the basis of induction, is the postulate of 
the uniformity of Nature. This principle is not the result of 
induction ; it is the silent premise in every inductive argument. 
Induction does not give validity to it, but borrows validity from 
it. But this uniformity of Nature, or stated recurrence of phe- 
nomena, involves a plan. What is meant by the explanation of 
any object of Nature? What is to explain any particular organ 
in a living being? It is requisite to define its end. There can 
be no explanation of an organism which does not presuppose 
adaptation. Says Janet: 


“ Laplace perceived that the simplest laws are the most likely to be true. 
But I do not see why it should be so on the supposition of an absolutely 
blind cause; for, after all, the inconceivable swiftness which the system of 
Ptolemy supposed has nothing physically impossible in it, and the compli- 
cation of movements has nothing incompatible with the idea of a mechani- 
cal cause. Why, then, do we expect to find simple movements in nature, 
and speed in proportion, except because we instinctively attribute a sort 
of intelligence and choice to the first Cause?” 


Janet does not consider the idea of design to be @ priorz ; 
but does not this question, and the whole paragraph which we 
are quoting, imply it? He goes on to say: 

“ Now experience justifies this hypothesis; at least it did so with Co- 
“pernicus and Galileo. It did so, according to Laplace, in the debate be- 
tween Clairaut and Buffon, the latter maintaining against the former that 
-the law of attraction remained the same at all distances. ‘This time,’ 
says Laplace, ‘the metaphysician was right as against the geometrician.’” 
—Final Causes, p. 168. 


The intuition of the Unconditioned Being involves the in- 
finitude of his natural attributes. He is indepe lent of tem- 
poral limitations; that is, He is eternal. He is independent of 
spatial limitations; that is, He is omnipresent. The categories 
of space and time cannot be applied to Him; a truth which we 
can only express by saying that He is above time and space. 
His power is infinite; that is, it can do everything which is an 
object of power and admits of no imaginable increase. His 
knowledge, since Final Causes reveal his personality, is equally 
without limit. 
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IV. The righteousness and goodness of God are evident from 
conscience. Right is the supreme, sole authoritative impulse 
in the soul. He who planted it there and gave it this impera- 
tive character must Himself be righteous. But what are the 
contents of the law? What has He bidden man by ‘the law 
written on the heart’ to be and todo? He has enjoined good- 
ness. When we discover that the precept of the unwritten law 
of conscience is Love, we have the clearest and most undeniable 
evidence that Love is the preference of the Lawgiver, and that 
He is Love. 

Is this conviction, which the very constitution of our being 
compels us to cherish, contradicted by the course of the world ? 
There is moral evil in the world. But moral evil, though He 
permits, He does not cause. Nor can this permission be chal- 
lenged as unrighteous or unjust, until it is proved that there 
are not incompatibilities between the most desirable system of 
created things, including beings endowed with free agency, and 
the exclusion, by direct power, of the abuse of that divine gift 
by which man resembles his Creator. If it were made probable 
that the permission of moral evil is inconsistent with infinite 
power and infinite goodness, or with both, the result would 
simply be a contradiction between the revelation of God in our 
intuition of unconditioned being and in our own moral nature, 
and the disclosure of Him in the course of the world. 

If we are content to leave the permission of moral evil—the 
problem of the theodicy—an unfathomable mystery, which only 
ignorance will bring forward as an objection to divine power 
and goodness, we may discern abundant traces of God’s recti- 
tude and benevolence in the career of individuals, families, and 
nations. 


It is objected to the belief that God is personal, that person- 
ality implies limitation, and that if personal, God could not be 
infinite and absolute. ‘Infinite’ (and the same is true of ‘ ab- 
solute’) is an adjective, not a substantive. When used asa 
noun, preceded by the definite article, it signifies not a being, 
but an abstraction. When it stands as a predicate, it means 
that the subject, be it space, time, or some quality of a being, 
is without limit. Thus when I affirm that space is infinite, I 
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express a positive perception or thought. I mean not only 
that imagination can set no bounds to space, but, also, that this 
inability is owing not to any defect in the imagination or con- 
ceptive faculty, but to the nature of the object. When I say 
that God is infinite in power, I mean that He can do all things 
which are objects of power, or that his power is incapable of 
increase. No amount of power can be added to the power of 
which He is possessed. It is only when “the Infinite” is taken 
as the synonym of the sum of all existence, that personality is 
made to be incompatible with God’s infinitude. No such con- 
ception of Him is needed for the satisfaction of the reason or 
the heart of man. Enough that He is the ground of the exis- 
tence of all beings outside of Himself, or the creative and sus- 
taining power. There are no limitations upon his power which 
He has not voluntarily set. Such limitation, as in giving being 
to rational agents capable of self-determination, and in allowing 
them scope for its exercise, is not imposed on Him, but de- 
pends on his own choice. 

An absolute being is independent of all other beings for its 
existence, and for the full realization of its nature. It is con- 
tended that inasmuch as self-consciousness is conditioned on 
the distinction of the ego from the xon-ego, the subject from the 
object, a personal being cannot have the attribute of self-exis- 
tence, cannot be absolute. Without some other existence than 
himself a being cannot be self-conscious. The answer to this is, 
that the premise is an unwarranted generalization from what is 
true in the case of the human, finite personality of man, which 
is developed in connection with a body, and is only one of 
numerous finite personalities under the same class. To assert 
that self-consciousness cannot exist, independently of such con- 
ditions, because it is through them that I come to a knowledge 
of myself, is a great leap in logic. The assertion that man is in 
the image of God does not necessarily imply that the divine in- 
telligence is subject to the restrictions and infirmities that be- 
long to the human. It is not implied that God ascertains 
truth by a gradual process of investigation or of reasoning, or 
that He deliberates on a plan of action, and casts about for the 
appropriate means of executing it. These limitations are 
characteristic not of intelligence in itself, but of finite intelli- 
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gence. It is meant that He is not an impersonal principle or 
occult force, but is self-conscious and self-determining. Nor is 
it asserted that He is perfectly comprehensible by us. It is not 
pretended that we are able fully to think away the limitations 
which cleave to us in our character as dependent and finite, and 
to frame thus an adequate conception of a Person infinite and 
absolute. Nevertheless, the existence of such a Person, whom 
we can apprehend, if not comprehend, is verified to our minds 
by sufficient evidence. Pantheism, with its immanent Abso- 
lute, void of personal attributes, and its self-developing uni- 
verse, postulates a deity limited, subject to change, and reaching 
self-consciousness—if it is ever reached—only in men. And 
Pantheism by denying the free and responsible nature of man 
maims the creature whom it pretends to deify, and annihilates 
not only morality, but religion also, in any proper sense of the 
term. 

The citadel of theism is in the consciousness of our own per- 
sonality. Within ourselves God reveals Himself more directly 
than through any other channel. He impinges, so to speak, on 
the soul which finds in its primitive activity an intimation and 
implication of an unconditioned Cause on whom it is dependent, 
a Cause, self-conscious like itself, and speaking with holy 
authority in conscience, wherein, also, is presented the end 
which the soul is to pursue through its own free self-determina- 
tion—an end which could only be set bya being both intelligent 
and holy. The yearning for fellowship with the Being thus re- 
vealed, indistinct though it be, wellnigh stifled by absorption in 
finite objects and the vain quest for rest and joy in them, is in- 
separable from human nature. There is an unappeased thirst in 
the soul when cut off from God. It is in quest of “living water.” 

The moral argument for the existence of God is based on 
conscienc:. The character of this argument is suggested in 
the remarks already made respecting the divine attributes. 
Through conscience the righteousness of God and his character 
as a righteous Ruler are established. Conscience in its injunc- 
tions and prohibitions presupposes a law which does not origi- 
nate with ourselves. It is independent of our will. It is a law 
for the will. The source of this law is the will and preference 
of the Author of our being. 
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The argument from conscience may be regarded as a branch 
of the proof from finalcauses. In this law is revealed the end of 
our being; and an end not to be realized, as in physical nature, 
by a method of necessity, but freely. We are to make our- 
selves what God designed us to be. The law is the ideal, the 
thought of the Creator, and a spur to its realization. It dis- 
closes the holiness of God, as design in external nature reveals 
his intelligence. 

V. History, as containing at once a providential order, and 
a moral order enclosed within it, discovers God. Events do not 
take place in a chaotic series. A progress is discernible, an 
orderly succession of phenomena, the accomplishment of ends 
by the concurrence of agencies beyond the power of individuals 
to originate or combine. There is a power that “ makes for 
righteousness.” Amid all the disorder of the world, as Bishop 
Butler has convincingly shown, there is manifested on the part 
of the Power which governs an approbation of right and.a con- 

demnation of wrong, analogous to the manifestation of justice 
and holiness which emanate from righteous rulers among men. 


Atheism is an insult to humanity. A good man is a man 
with a purpose—a righteous purpose. He aims at well-being, 
at the well-being of himself and of the world of which he forms 
a part. This end he pursues seriously and earnestly, and feels 
bound to pursue, let the cost to himself be what it may. To 
tell him that while he is under a sacred obligation to have this 
purpose and pursue this end, there is yet no purpose or end in 
the universe in which he is acting his part—what is this but to 
offer a gross affront to his reason and moral sense? He is to 
abstain from frivolity, he is to act from an intelligent purpose, 
for the accomplishment of rational ends; but the universe, he is 
told, is the offspring of gigantic frivolity. The latté: is with- 
out purpose or end: there chance or blind fate rules. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


[Delivered before the Summer School at Warwick Woodlands, July 18, and 
repeated in the Winter Course at the Broadway Tabernacle, November 14, 1882. ] 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


HE title of this paper assumes a relation between Chris- 
tianity and Social Science; and the study of this relation 
is the task before us. 

The first thing to be attended to is the definition of our terms. 
What do we mean by Christianity? what by Social Science ? 

I. We shall take the word Christianity in its largest sense, 
as signifying that form of social order whose organizing force is 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. Webster defines it as, 
“the system of doctrines and precepts taught by Christ,” but 
this definition is too narrow. Christianity is something more 
than a body of doctrines and precepts. A chemist might give 
you, in a series of formule, all that his analysis could discover 
in the human body; but those formule, if they were perfectly 
accurate, would not be a complete description of aman. There 
is much in a man of which chemistry takes no note; and there 
is much more in Christianity which the dogmatist and the moral- 
ist cannot include in their systems. The intellectual and the 
ethical elements of Christianity are important, but the vital 
force, the spiritual essence, is the principal thing. Christianity 
gives us, in the words of Jesus Christ, a comprehensive state- 
ment of religious truth and a perfect rule of conduct; but this 
is a small part of what it does for us; its unspeakable gift is 
summed up in the saying, “In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” 
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The work of Christianity is chiefly done, not by pedagogic 
methods, nor even by furnishing men an example to study and 
copy; but by the communication of a subtle personal force, 
from one life to another, through which the sentiments are 
purified and the aims are elevated. “If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his,” no matter how strictly he 
may adhere to Christian beliefs, nor how scrupulously he may 
follow the ethical rules of the New Testament, nor how servilely 
he may try to copy the life of the Son of man. And, con- 
versely, one who has the spirit of Christ,—the central motive of 
whose life is in harmony with Christ,—ought to be counted as a 
Christian, even though his philosophy may differ somewhat from 
that of the Christian schools. Christianity is, therefore, broader 
than any sect,—broader than all the sects. It is the name by 
which we describe the Kingdom of God in the world. 

The work of Christianity is remedial or redemptive. ‘The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
It does not undertake to account for the moral disorder and 
suffering now existing; it recognizes their existence and pro- 
vides a remedy for them. It finds men in ignorance and seeks 
to enlighten them; it finds them in bondage to tyrannous appe- 
tites and riotous passions, and offers them the freedom and the 
peace of virtue; it finds them poor and sick and sorrowful, and 
it serves their needs and cures their ills and wipes away their 
tears; it finds them afraid of that Power behind Nature whose 
laws they have transgressed, and it assures them that his name 
is Love, and that He is ready to forgive and save them; it finds 
them shivering in a dark uncertainty on the threshold of the grave, 
and it lifts the curtain and shows them life and immortality 
beyond. What form the Kingdom of God in the world would 
have taken if there had been neither sin nor sorrow, we may not 
know; but since the world is what it is, the Kingdom of God is 
a kingdom of salvation. 

II. Social Science is a term scarcely less comprehensive. It 
deals, according to Dr. Lankester, with “the social relations of 
man to man and the duties growing out of those relations.” It 
proposes, according to another authority, “the systematic in- 
vestigation, in various lines of research, of principles and laws 
affecting the welfare of mankind in society.” Social Science, 
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as well as Christianity, recognizes the fact that men are in a con- 
dition of disorder and distress. Its mainspring is the desire to 
relieve existing evils. The lines on which its work has run have 
been chiefly these: 

1. The study of sanitary laws with a view to the prevention 
of disease. 

2. The study of the conditions of social vice in the interests 
of public morality. 

3. The study of the phenomena of crime and of the methods 
of restraint and reformation and prevention. 

4. The study of jurisprudence, in all its branches, with the 
hope of making the laws more simple and more just. 

5. The comparison and criticism of methods of education. 

6. The investigation of the causes of pauperism. 

7. The examination of the whole structure of society, to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether it is organized on right principles; 
and what hindrances, political, economical, or customary, are in 
the way of its welfare. 

The realm of Social Science is thus seen to be a broad one, 
and its purpose a high one. And the close relation between 
Social Science and Christianity at once becomes manifest. They 
have a common field of operations; the lines on which they 
are working are parallel. Christianity takes thought for the 
welfare of men beyond this life, while Social Science does not; 
Christianity reaches out after the ignorant and degraded in other 
lands, while Social Science cares only for those at home; Chris- 
tianity concerns itself directly and primarily with individual 
character, while Social Science studies men in masses. The range 
of the one is therefore broader than that of the other; but as 
far as Social Science goes, Christianity goes with it; there is no 
end proposed by the former which the latter is not seeking to 
promote. 

The relation of Social Science to Christianity is, in fact, the 
relation of an offspring to its parent. Social Science is the child 
of Christianity. The national and international associations that 
are so diligently studying the things that make for human wel- 
fare in society, are as distinctly the products of Christianity as is 
the American Board of Missions. It is only in Christian nations 
that such associations exist. Individuals, in lands not Christian, 
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have given thought to such matters; but the existence of asso- 
ciations of men meeting regularly for such studies, and expend- 
ing upon them precious time and unremunerated labor, is a 
witness to the diffusion through society of philanthropic senti- 
ments,—an evidence that not only here and there a philosopher 
entertains such thoughts, but that they are the common currency 
of human intercourse. And this is true only of those societies 
that have been Christianized. The very impulse from which 
Social Science springs is the effect of Christianity. 

It would seem, therefore, that there ought to be no schism 
between Christians and Sociologists, but the closest sympathy 
and codperation. 

Yet there often is, 1am sorry to say, a degree of jealousy 
between those who profess to be followers of Christ and those 
who assume to be the expounders of Social Science. That 
semisavage obscuraritism which performs its medicine dances in 
some of our pulpits, and brandishes its ignorance in the columns 
of some of our religious newspapers, is roused to wrath by 
everything that bears the name of science: the attempt to study 
and understand the natural phenomena of vice and crime and 
pauperism, seems to this habit of mind almost presumptuous. 
On the other side, we have professors of sociology expressing 
their contempt for all that savors of Christian faith. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, for example, in his book on The Story of Soct- 
ology, repeatedly gives notice that nobody who believes in a 
God whose will is free can be allowed within the precincts of his 
favorite science. “That mode of conceiving human affairs, 
which is implied by the D. V. of a missionary meeting placard, 
is,” he says, “. . . . one to which the idea of a Social Science 
is entirely alien and indeed repugnant.” Mr. Spencer seems 
here, as indeed often, to assume his own omniscience. It may 
be impossible for him to conceive how any one could believe in 
divine Providence and at the same time be an interested and 
intelligent student of Social Science; nevertheless, a little ob- 
servation would reveal to him the existence of quite a number 
of such persons,—of persons, at any rate, who profess to recog- 
nize divine Providence, who seem, also, to be devoting them- 
selves, with some enthusiasm, to the investigations of Social 
Science, and who are not by their neighbors commonly regarded 
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either as fools or as hypocrites. And what, indeed, is there so 
contradictory in the two states of mind referred to? Why may 
not the person who puts “ D. V.” on a missionary meeting pla- 
card believe in the possibility of Social Science? Surely, it is 
possible that the missionary meeting, thus advertised, may not 
take place. The house in which it is to be held may burn up 
or be blown down; the persons engaged to conduct it may be 
ill or absent; many circumstances may arise to prevent the 
holding of the meeting. Scientific meetings, I dare say, 
as well as missionary meetings, are sometimes prevented 
by unforeseen circumstances. Even a Social Scientist like 
Mr. Spencer would not wisely venture to announce that such 
a meeting would be held at such a future time, whether or 
no. The contingency of the event would be recognized. Now 
the phrase “ God willing,” introduced into such a notice, if de- 
voutly and intelligently used, implies, first, this admitted con- 
tingency, and, secondly, the belief that the circumstances condi- 
tioning the holding of this meeting are under the control of 
infinite Wisdom. It does not imply any fortuitous or arbitrary 
interference with the holding of the meeting; the circumstances 
arising to prevent it may be part of the natural order: it only 
implies that this natural order, under which the holding of the 
meeting may become impossible, is under the supervision of a 
Divine Intelligence. Of course such a phrase may be used 
superstitiously, or as a mere cant term; but it may also be used 
devoutly by persons who simply intend to affirm, by using it, 
their belief that there is a perfect Wisdom and a living Will 
behind all the phenomena of Nature. I do not see how this 
belief disqualifies any one for the study of Social Science. Mr. 
Spencer himself asserts that the progress of thought is “ to- 
wards an ultimate recognition of a mystery behind every act 
and appearance ;” and he says that nothing can ever permanently 
“shut out the thought of a Power [he writes it with a capital 
P, too,] of which humanity is but a small and fugitive product,— 
a Power which was in course of ever changing manifestation 
before Humanity was, and will continue through other manifes- 
tations when Humanity has ceased to be.” Very well: suppose 
the Christian ventures to apply to this Power the sacred name 
of God, and to recognize the common events of his life as part 
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of his “ manifestations,” is he then and therefore incapacitated 
for sociological studies? The assumption is perfectly gratuitous. 
It is the utterance of that “ anti-theological bias,” against which 
Mr. Spencer elsewhere protests. It is not an argument, it is a 
sneer. 

It would not have been worth while to undertake this analysis 
of Mr. Spencer’s fling, were it not that it takes us into the 
vicinity of an important distinction. Social Science differs from 
the physical sciences in including a class of facts that do not 
come under the laws of causation. The actions of men are not 
simply effects produced by physical causes. The law of the con- 
servation of energy will not explain them all. The element of 
freedom plays a large part in all this realm. To some extent, 
therefore, the courses of human conduct are incalculable; and 
it is not philosophical to expect exact results. “It is for the 
social philosopher,” says Dr. Lankester, “to hope that he may 
one day lay down the laws of society in such a manner as to 
indicate, with a certainty equal to that of the chemist or the 
physiologist, what will happen as the result of any particular 
circumstance arising in the social life of man.” This is a vision- 
ary hope. The chemist or the physiologist deals wholly with 
necessary causes: the same forces, in the same conditions, will, 
he knows, always produce the same results. If his science is 
not exact, it is simply because his induction is imperfect: he 
does not know all the facts. But human action is not necessi- 
tated. Imagine two men exactly alike, in organization, in envi- 
ronment, in history: the same inducement may be presented to 
both at the same moment, and the one may yield to it while the 
other resists it. What one man may do may be done by many 
men; indeed, it is often the case that the action of many men 
is influenced by one man; and there was a moment when this 
one man could have taken either of two courses, his action being 
determined, not by his circumstances, but by himself. The 
expectation that the same degree of certainty can be secured in 
Social Science that may be secured in the physical sciences is, 
therefore, chimerical. Even Mr. Spencer, though he ascribes 
the actions of men to “causation,” and often uses language 
which implies that the wills of men are unfree, nevertheless says 
that the phenomena of Sociology, “involved in a higher degree 
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than all others, are, less than all others, capable of precise treat- 
ment; such of them as can be generalized can be generalized 
only within wide limits of variation as to time and amount, and 
there remains much that cannot be generalized.” It is not only 
true, as Mr. Spencer says, that the difficulties of this science 
are greater in degree than those of the physical sciences: it is 
also true that it is environed with difficulties of a different 
kind from those encountered in the other sciences. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to predict, with a good degree of 
probability, what direction men will take under given circum- 
stances. There are certain known qualities of human nature, 
and certain well defined tendencies of human action; and taking 
men in masses, experience enables us to say that such and such 
results are likely to flow from such and such combinations of 
circumstances. The probabilities, in many cases, are so strong 
that we are justified in treating them as certainties. There is, 
therefore, a social science, with a large and constantly growing 
body of valuable generalizations. The materials of this science 
are the facts of human history,—of that kind of human history 
that concerns itself not merely with courts and cabinets and con- 
gresses, but with the daily life of the whole people: that traces 
the effects of laws, institutions, customs, industries, habits of 
life, methods of charity, upon the welfare and happiness of the 
whole people. I do not think Iam claiming too much when 
I say that Sociology, the Science of Human Welfare, is at once 
the most comprehensive and the noblest of the sciences. 

The facts which form the materials of Social Science are, 
therefore, the very facts with which Christianity is dealing; and 
there would seem to be no good reason why there should not 
be a good understanding and a close alliance between these two 
great agencies. Each has the power of helping the other: the 
disciples of each may profit by a sympathetic study of the other. 
Toward this mutual service I wish to make a few suggestions. 

What, then, are some of the directions in which Christianity 
may look for aid from Social Science? 

First. As to the nature and the amount of work to be done, 
the investigations of Sociology are helpful. The studies of vice 
and crime and ignorance and pauperism which have been prose- 
cuted by the specialists in these departments put within our 
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reach a vast amount of the most valuable information. We 
have a general idea that sin and woe abound in many of our 
communities; but the great majority of our church-members— 
even of those most active in church-work—have no definite 
knowledge of the physical or moral conditions of the multitudes 
outside the churches. There are thousands of American Chris- 
tians who are better informed respecting the degraded classes 
in India, than they are respecting those who live in the wards 
adjoining their own residences. The reason is plain. The mis- 
sionaries whom they send to India make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the life of the people there, and their careful 
reports are spread before the people of the churches monthly in 
the missionary meetings: while no such skilful and careful 
explorations are reported to the churches of the moral and social 
status of the denizens of the slums near by, where pestilence 
lurks, and pauperism breeds, and crime vegetates. I do not say 
that no attempts are made by the churches to acquaint them- 
selves with the condition of the degraded classes; but the kind 
of work that we do for them is rather uncertainly done, and 
generally done by proxy. We have applied our remedies roughly, 
without much investigation of the real wants of these classes. 
Some of the benevolent workers of our churches are in posses- 
sion of much information; but the attempt is not often made 
to systematize the knowledge so gained in such a manner that 
intelligent znd concerted action may be based upon it. Sucha 
work as that of Dr. Dugdale’s on The Fukes, or such a study 
of human conditiors and tendencies as that contained in the 
first chapters of Professor Walker’s book on The Wages Ques- 
tion, would afford some valuable hints to any Christian man 
who wants to do good as he has opportunity. I have mentioned 
two books out of hundreds that might be quoted. The litera- 
ture of these and related topics is already large and rich: from 
all these fields of inquiry, busy hands have been gathering and 
classifying the facts of human life. Those Christians who desire 
to know what the fields are that they are called to cultivate, 
and with what sort of growths they are filled, and what kind of 
harvests are ripening in them, cannot afford to neglect the 
means of information put within their reach by students of 
social science. 
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Second. We may gain from the suggestions of Social Sci- 
ence some useful hints as to methods of work. 

1. One great part of our duty as Christians respects the care 
of the poor. We have them always with us, and whensoever we 
will, as the Master said, we may do them good,—if we know 
how. But, it is a very delicate and difficult business, and it is 
quite as easy, even for those who have the best intentions, to 
do harm as good. And, after a somewhat careful study of the 
whole subject, I have no hesitation in saying that, until within 
the last few years, the Christian churches of this country, in the 
distribution of what they call their charities, have done more 
harm than good. They have found and relieved some cases of 
actual want, and it would have been a great pity if these cases 
had not been found and relieved; but in doing this they have - 
bred paupers by the thousand; by their careless and unques- 
tioning doles they have paved the way for whole families to 
enter the steep and slimy path of beggary; they have aided and 
abetted parents in training up their children for mendicancy 
and crime. The physical degradation and the moral mischief 
that have resulted from the practice of indiscriminate giving at 
the doors, and from the overlapping of church charities, could 
not easily be computed. 

The philanthropic sentiment has been well developed in our 
churches: the readiness to give money is proof of this. There 
is no difficulty in securing money enough for the relief of any 
case of actual suffering. And the feeling is common among 
Christian people that the giving of money to those who ask for 
it is a meritorious act, no matter whether it does them harm or 
good. If we suppose that they need it, and give it with the 
purpose of doing them good, then we get the blessing promised 
to the givers: if they make a bad use of it, that is no fault of 
ours. Now this reasoning is plausible, but it is nevertheless 
unsound. Suppose it turns out to be true that the money thus 
bestowed by us is a source of moral injury to those who have 
received it, have we any right to go on in this way getting 
blessings for ourselves at the cost of the souls of our fellows? 
No: our duty is to take all reasonable pains before we bestow 
money or material aid on persons unknown or but slightly 
known to us, to find out whether they are likely to be benefited 
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or injured by that which we propose to give. We may be de- 
ceived, after having diligently endeavored to find out the truth: 
if we are, we may fall back on our good purposes. But this way 
of earning Paradise for ourselves by careless and lazy largesses 
that tend to corrupt and destroy our fellow men is not to be 
commended. I have heard of paving the way to hell with good 
intentions; but it is hardly Christian for us to furnish such 
material for a pavement over which our neighbors shall walk 
down that way. The need of studying the methods of charity, 
of learning ow to do good to the poor, as we have opportunity, 
is one of the needs of the hour in our Christian work. In solv- 
ing this question the men and women who are studying the 
phenomena of crime and pauperism can give us most valuable 
aid. They can tell us some painful stories of the results of 
undiscriminating giving ; and they can furnish us some practical 
suggestions as to the methods of charitable work. And I think 
we shall see, when we begin to look into this branch of our 
study, that the relation between Christianity and Social Science 
is very far from unfriendly. For, as a matter of fact, the latest 
and most emphatic word that has come from the students of 
Social Science respecting this problem is simply this,—that what 
the poor need most is not money, nor food, nor better drainage, 
nor better tenements, but friendship; that the one important 
thing to do for them is to furnish each family with a wise, faith- 
ful, patient, strong willed friend, who shall teach and direct and 
inspire and cheer them in the ways of self-respecting industry 
and self-restraining prudence. That is counsel with which as 
Christians we cannot quarrel, and to the putting in practice of 
which we ought to spring with all our energies. 

2. On many other practical questions with which we are called 
to deal in our Christian work some light is thrown by the studies 
of the Social Scientists: how to deal with drunkenness is one 
of these. We have been rather prone to say of intemperance 
what Dr. Emmons said of Romanism, that it is an “ ultimate 
fact ;” but much of the recent study of its phenomena leads 
toward the conclusion that it is quite as often an effect asa 
cause. It is generally assumed that intemperance bears to all 
other vices a seminal relation—that men are led into other vices 
through intemperance. That this is often true will not be 
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doubted by any; but so far as any careful investigation of the 
facts has been made, the indications are that intemperance is 
quite as apt to be the child as the parent of other vice. It 
seems to be true that there are fully as many cases in which im- 
purity leads to inebriety, as there are in which inebriety leads to 
impurity. And when we come to investigate the relation of 
these two vices to other crime, some rather unexpected conclu- 
sions are reached. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the chief of the’ 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, a gentleman better informed 
on these topics, probably, than any other in that commonwealth, 
and, withal, a very earnest and radical temperance man, has 
expressed the opinion that, if you reckon out the crimes against 
chastity and the liquor crimes, and consider the remaining 
crimes, more of these will be found to have been caused by 
licentiousness than by drunkenness. I do not vouch for this 
conclusion, but I think it not improbable. And whatever may 
be the relation of inebriety to crime, one thing is certain: it is, 
in the great majority of cases, the result of certain morbid phys- 
ical and mental conditions. ‘“ Investigation,” says Dr. Dugdale, 
“tends to show that certain diseases and mental disorders pre- 
cede the appetite for stimulants, and that the true cause of their 
use is the antecedent hereditary or induced physical exhaustion: 
the remedy being healthy, well balanced constitutions.” 

All this does not show that intemperance is not an evil, nor 
does it encourage us in relaxing.our efforts to eradicate the evil ; 
but it may lead us to adopt in our teaching more discriminating 
forms of statement; to be a little less confident in our assertion 
that it is so much greater than all the other evils to which 
humanity is heir that they are dwarfed in the comparison; and 
so, perhaps, to adjust our measures of dealing with it to a broader 
and sounder philosophy. 

Third. Another great service which Social Science is able 
to render Christianity, is the elucidation of some of the more 
important truths of theology. Social Science is, as we have seen, 
the science of human welfare, and the facts on which it is based 
are the facts of human history. The laws which it formulates 


. by the comparison of these facts are therefore the laws of human 


nature. The tendencies which it discovers in the moral and in 


the social life of men are tendencies resulting from the nature of 
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man in his present environment. These facts and laws and 
tendencies are therefore the very stuff out of which that part of 
theology which we call anthropology is constructed. The Bible 
gives Ls an account of those matters; but the biblical account 
does not invent or create the facts, it simply reports them. 
What the Bible tells us about men can be verified by our study 
of the phenomena of human nature. A large and fair induction 
of observed facts must give us substantially the same theory of 
man that the Bible gives us. We say that the Bible is a revela- 
tion, and so it is. But what does this revelation reveal ? 

1. It reveals, first, the truth about God, and his nature and 
purposes, much of which is beyond our knowledge. But it does 
not originate this truth about God. All this truth was true be- 
fore a word of the Bible was written. It simply uncovers or 
discloses to the minds of men the truth about God and his 
purposes toward men. 

2. The Bible also reveals much truth concerning man, the 
tendencies and principles of his nature; the kind of action that is 
habitual with him; the effects of such actions upon himself and 
the society in which he lives. The Bible does not originate this 
truth, it reveals or discloses it. It points out the facts and laws 
of human life. The facts and laws of human life that it points 
out are the very same facts and laws that the Social Scientist is 
studying. And it is certainly conceivable that we may obtain 
much help in understanding the statements of the Bible in re- 
gard to these matters by studying the facts themselves. If we 
may be aided in understanding what the Bible tells us about the 
creation of the world by studying geology, then we may also be 
aided in understanding what the Bible tells us about the human 
race by studying men. If the Bible be true, it cannot contradict 
the facts of human life: should it seem to do so, it is either be- 
cause our induction of facts is incomplete, or because our under- 
standing of the Bible is imperfect. 

3. Upon one very important part of the revelation of the Bible 
these studies can throw but little light. Of the grace of God, 
and salvation by grace, Social Science can give us no satisfactory 
account. The realm of grace is the realm of the supernatural: 
it shows us a Power above nature, descending upon nature, to 
restore order and health and peace. 
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4. But the Bible takes us also into the realm of law, and that 
realm of law into which it takes us is the realm in which we live 
and move and have our being. The moral law, as revealed in 
the Bible, is put into preceptive form; but that precept is only 
a generalization of the facts of human life. The moral law, 
contained in the Bible, was not then first enacted when it was 
written down in the words of the Bible. It was incorporated 
from the beginning into the order of nature. 

Here is a machine, made to work in a certain way. With the 
machine go written directions as to the manner of using it. 
These you may call the law of the machine. If you obey this 
law the machine works smoothly and productively: if you dis- 
obey this law you not only get no product from it, you derange 
and disable it. But, did the printed directions originate and 
establish the law of the machine? Would there have been no 
right way of working it if no directions had been printed? Cer- 
tainly there would. The law of the machine is incorporated 
into the structure of the machine, and an expert mechanic, 
studying its parts and their adaptations, and testing it in actual 
use, could soon tell how it ought to be worked, and could sup- 
ply directions to those desiring to use it. Precisely the same 
thing is true respecting the nature of man. Man is made to act 
in a certain way. When his powers are exercised according to 
this rule, the result is life and health and happiness: when they 
are not exercised according to this rule, the result is misery and 
disease and decay. This rule is revealed in the Bible, but it is 
also incorporated into the constitution of man, and is impressed 
on the environment in which man lives. The moral law, recorded 
in the Bible, has precisely the same relation to humanity and its 
environment that the printed directions for the working of the 
machine have to the machine. It does not announce a rule of 
conduct as something arbitrary or ad extra: it simply states the 
moral order in accordance with which man was made, and which 
he must follow in his conduct, if he would have health and peace. 
This moral order does not exist because the Bible formulates it. 
the Bible formulates it because it exists. If it exists, then it is 
rational to study it, not only where it is formulated but where it 
is. And if it is thus studied, with humility and docility—in the 
true scientific spirit—it will yield us valuable results—results 
that will confirm the moral teachings of the Bible. 
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Take one of the greatest generalizations of the Bible: ‘“ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This law was given by Moses, 
but with a limited meaning: it was repeated by Christ with a 
universal meaning. The new definition of the word ‘neighbor’ 
makes it a new law. But did this law then begin to be the rule 
of life for man when Christ first spoke it? No: it was incor- 
porated into the nature of man at his creation. Men are so made 
that if they would secure, for themselves as individuals and for 
the society in which they live, perfection and blessedness, they 
must obey this law. It is, therefore, a law which experience 
will verify. And as men gather and compare and classify the 
results of their experience, they find that just to the extent of 
their obedience to this law have they secured their own individ- 
ual ang social welfare. Health and happiness have followed 
obedience of this law: disorder and misery have resulted from 
the disobedience of it. That it will be perfectly obeyed in the 
perfect society of the future is now recognized as a scientific 
certainty. 

Let me justify my last remark. Mr. Herbert Spencer gives 
us in his Data of Ethics the results of an elaborate investiga- 
tion into the foundations of morality. This investigation is 
made, of course, with no regard whatever for the teachings of 
the New Testament: it is an examination of the facts and laws 
of human nature, nothing else. And although his reasonings 
are by no means always to be accepted, yet when he comes to 
his practical rule of morality he gives us an exact restatement of 
the Christian law. In those chapters on the relations of Egoism 
and Altruism, Mr. Spencer proves, first, that unqualified egoism 
is self-destructive; second, that unqualified altruism is equally 
self-destructive,—even under the utilitarian form of the greatest 
happiness principle ; so that the maxim “ Live for self,” and the 
maxim “ Live for others,” are equally. irrational as rules of life; 
third, that the only right principle is a combination of egoism 
and altruism. “ Self-sacrifice,” he says, “is no less primordial 
than self-preservation.” ‘“ Egoism and altruism are coessential.” 
What is this but the statement in philosophic phrase of Christ’s 
own law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” —a command 
that enjoins a rational self-love, and makes that the measure of 
our love for our neighbor? The most distinguished living Soci- 
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ologist, studying human beings in their social relations, and 
interrogating experience to find the right rule for their guidance 
reaches, after much careful study, the very law laid down by’ 
Jesus Christ nineteen hundred years ago. It would seem that 
Mr. Spencer might have recognized this fact a little more dis- 
tinctly. His grudging admission, at the end of his argument, 
that the result to which he has come is “a rationalized version 
of the ethical principles of the current creed,” does him small 
credit. But however reluctant he may be to concede to the 
Great Teacher the honor that belongs to Him, the fact remains 
that he by his scientific studies has simply verified Christ’s law. 

5. And if this greatest of generalizations can be verified by 
the study of the phenomena of human life, there is much encour- 
agement for the prosecution of suchstudies. For not only can we 
gain from such studies a verification of the precepts of the moral 
law, we can also see the working of its penalties. If the precept 
is wrought into the moral order, so also is the penalty. The effects 
of disobedience are exhibited before our eyes. The terrible re- 
actions of sin upon the character, its disorganizing and destruc- 
tive work in society—these are the very facts with which social 
science is dealing. If you want to know what is meant by the 
Scripture which says, “The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” go 
out with these philanthropists and study the condition of some 
of the poor creatures who by long courses of transgression have 
debauched their bodies, wasted their mental energies, paralyzed 
their moral powers, until corruption has invaded every part of 
their natures—until the awful gangrene of sin is eating them up— 
and the life that they are living is a living death. If you want 
to know what hell is, there are men who can show you. For 
not only is it true that good men get in this life the substance of 
the things they hope for, it is also true that bad men get in this 
life the substance of the things they are to expect ; and the fear- 
ful looking-for of judgment becomes a fearful realization of 
judgment. Hells there are on earth—not shadows, but realities 
—where all that makes hell fearful, the hate, the bestiality, the 
spreading leprosy of vileness, fill our senses and our souls with 
unutterable horror. 

Now I believe that any man who will study human nature in 
the misery and ruin which sin has brought into the world, will 
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gain in that way some clear knowledge of the doctrine of retri- 
bution. There is much dispute about what the Bible teaches 
concerning retribution: why not study the retributive laws 
themselves, as they are doing their deadly work before our 
eyes? I do not think any man can understand this subject who 
does not constantly compare the biblical statements with the 
facts which they describe. It is conceded by all that there is 
much in the biblical teaching on this subject that is figurative : 
all about us are the literal facts, working themselves out in the 
daily lives of men. There is the great fact of heredity ; men 
have taken the poetical statements of the Bible concerning it, 
and have deduced from them doctrines that seem to impugn the 
divine justice—doctrines that many refuse to accept ; but, doubt- 
less, these statements mean something. What do they mean? 
The social scientists can tell you. 

I cannot dwell upon this branch of my subject any longer, 
fruitful though it is. But any one can see that if the human 
nature with which Social Science deals is the same human nature 
that is described in the Bible, then the doctrine of man found 
in the Bible may, if true, be verified by careful study in the fields 
of social science. And it would seem clear that this science 
ought to be cultivated not only by those Christians who are en- 
gaged in benevolent work, but also by students of Christian doc- 
trine, and that it ought to have an important place in the teach- 
ing of every theological seminary. 


Now, for considering the inquiry—What help may Social 
Science gain from Christianity—very little space is left. Yet 
I am quite sure that Sociology needs the infusion of Chris- 
tian ideas and influences quite as much as Christianity needs 
the help that Sociology is able to give. I wish that I could give 
to this side of the subject as much time as I have given to the 
other, for there is quite as much to say. But I must content 
myself with only touching points on which it would be profit- 
able to dwell. 

1. These are certain important practical aids which those 
Social Scientists who are at the same time philanthropists may 
derive from Christianity. The people among whom their 
studies are pursued, in behalf of whom their labors are under- 
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taken, differ in many things, but they are alike in this—that they 
need, more than anything else, a moral invigoration. Their 
greatest defect is a defect of character. What Cassius said 
applies to most of them: 


‘* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Something can be done for them by improving the environment, 
but after all it is the man who needs mending more than the 
environment. The need of rousing, in some way, the dormant 
self-respect, the flagging energy,—this is the great need. I have 
already referred to the conclusion lately reached by some of 
those most experienced in the study of pauperism—that friend- 
ship is the thing most needed by those who are sinking toward 
mendicancy. Material aid is, in the vast majority of cases, the 
very thing they ought not to have.. Moral aid is what they 
want. The stimulus and quickening of a sound, vigorous, hope- 
ful, loving nature brought into immediate contact with their 
own is the medicine they need. They ought to have a better 
environment—better drainage, better ventilation, better food, of 
course; but they ought to get them for themselves. The thing 
to be desired is the impartation to them of a force or an im- 
pulse that shall stir them up to get these things for themselves. 
This, I say, is the last word of Social Science respecting work 
among the pauperized classes; and, in uttering this word, Social 
Science has admitted the substantial truth of the proposition 
that I am now urging. 

It is a distinct recognition of the truth that the deepest 
needs of man are moral needs, and the strongest forces for his 
elevation are moral forces. And this is the principle on which 
Christianity rests. The kind of work for which Social Science 
thus calls is the very kind of work that Christianity is organized 
todo. Do you say that the proper work of Christianity is to 
evangelize these degraded people? Yes: but they are best 
evangelized by living epistles. The gospel incarnated in whole- 
some, happy, earnest, loving lives, and thus brought into living 
contact with them in their homes, is most likely to be the power 
of God unto salvation. This is, indeed, the very method of the 

-gospel. No man isa Christian who has not received of his ful- 
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ness of whom it was said, “In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” And the grace that is freely received is freely 
given. From one life to another, by subtlest channels of sym- 
pathy, flow the regenerating influences. The new method of 
charity is, therefore, the very essence of Christianity. And it is 
a good sign that the importance of this kind of work is coming 
to be recognized by practical philanthropists. A great deal of 
cheap sarcasm has been expended by certain shallow persons on 
the kind of benevolence which is content with bestowing good 
advice and spiritual consolation upon the poor, instead of shoes 
and coal and potatoes; and it may, indeed, be true that penu- 
rious hypocrisy sometimes takes this mask; but, after all, the 
physical wants of the poor are not their deepest wants; and the 
method of Him who said, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” before 
He said, “ Arise and walk,” is the philosophical method. The 
great thing to do is to get at the hearts of these people, to kindle 
in them the flame of a holy energy, to arouse in them what 
Professor Shairp calls the “ moral motive power.” 

For the kindling of his flame in the hearts of these miserable 
people, the best torch is hope. In the hearts of most of them 
hope burns faintly; some of them are down in the depths of 
poverty or disgrace; the fates seem to be against them; others 
esteem themselves rejected of men; others seem to themselves 
to be in hopeless slavery to their own appetites or infirmities. If 
only in some way the principle of hope could be strengthened in 
them, the battle would be half won. All those who have tried 
to lift up these fallen ones know how hard it is to overcome 
the dead weight of apathy and discouragement that holds them 
down. Now the torch of hope is the light that Christianity 
carries into all these dark places. ‘We are saved by hope,” 
Paul says,—ali of us. It is the hope set before us in the gospel 
that at first allures us all. We all need its quickening influence, 
and those who have sunk the lowest need it most. It is the 
very message for these poor people—the good news, the pro- 
mise of peace and power, of liberty and joy. Christianity goes 
down to these people in their deepest degradation proclaiming 
freedom to the captives, and the opening of the prison doors to 
the bond-slaves of sin; offering to these children of wrath and 
woe, power to become the sons of God; opening to all glimpses 
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of a glory yet to be revealed in the life beyond, brighter than 
all their fairest fancies,—in a land of rest and plenty and pure 
delight. It is by this glorious hope that the dull souls of many 
of these unhappy children of earth are stirred, and that they 
are led into the ways of virtue. The knowledge that some one 
loves them; the good news that God loves them; the hope of 
a better day held up before them,—these are the most potent 
forces to elevate and save them. And those who study the 
ways of doing good to these hapless multitudes make a capital 
mistake when they ignore the mighty influences having their 
source in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

2. We saw that Christianity had need of the help of Soci- 
ology in the shaping of its methods, and also in the framing of 
its theories. We have now seen that Sociology needs the aid of 
Christianity in shaping its methods. Does it also need the same 
aid in the fashioning of its theories? It seems clear to me that 
this is its most manifest need. The one thing needful for soci- 
ology as a science is to be suffused with Christian ideas and 
sentiments. Without this transforming influence it is in danger 
of becoming shallow and heartless, of dealing with its subjects 
from a stand-point purely materialistic and mechanical, and thus 
of utterly failing to serve mankind. I cannot now enlarge upon 
this topic: I can only say that students of Social Science need 
to keep always before their minds the Christian estimate of 
human nature. The sacredness and value of a man—the fact of 
his Divine parentage, and of the great possibilities bound up in 
him—these are thoughts that those who pursue these studies 
ought to come back to often, lest they become entangled in the 
network of material causes. There isa tendency to carry the 
methods and the maxims of physical science into this realm; 
and to make Biology not merely the analogue of Sociology, but 
identical with it; thus confining the attention to physical forces, 
and putting all the stress on physical remedies. To correct this 
aberration the Christian teaching respecting the spiritual nature 
of man needs to be steadily held in mind. 

3. But chiefly is the intervention of Christian ideas needed 
in that branch of Social Science which deals with the production 
and distribution of wealth,—the science of Political Economy. 
The “dismal science,” some one has named it; and verily, as 
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often taught, it is dismal enough; not only because of the per- 
plexities that environ it, but also and chiefly because of the 
selfishness of its maxims, and the inhumanity of its conclusions. 
Mr. John Rae is right when he says that “ the operation of the 
laws of political economy is sometimes represented as if it were 
morally as neutral as the law of gravitation.” The law of supply 
and demand, the principles of competition, are exalted as if they 
were supreme over all conduct; and when we see them working 
misery and ruin before our faces, we are exhorted to let it all 
alone; it is the operation of nature and must not be interfered 
with. The operation of nature it is, no doubt; but of a fallen 
and disordered nature, that constantly needs restraining. 

Political Economy almost universally insists on treating labor 
—that is, the laborer—as a commodity: it talks about him just 
as if he were a bag of wheat ora bushel of coal. It excludes all 
moral considerations from its reasonings about him: it recog- 
nizes no rights or interests that equal competition will not 
secure. Yet the fact stares us in the face that there is no such 
thing as equal competition: that under such competition as 
exists, masses of laborers are continually pushed to the wall, 
trodden down into a condition of feebleness and hopelessness 
from which they cannot rise. Says Mr. Rae: 


“To treat the labor contract as a simple exchange between equals is 
absurd. The laborer must sell his labor or starve, and may be obliged to 
take such terms for it as leave him without the means of enjoying the 
rights which society awards him, and of discharging the duties which 
society claims from him. Look on him asa ware, if you will; but remem- 
ber that he is a ware that has life, that has connections, responsibilities, 
expectations, domestic, social, political. To get his bread he might sell 
his freedom, but society will not permit him; he may sell his health, he 
may sell his character, for society permits that;—and he may suck the 
strength out of posterity by putting his children to premature toil, to 
eke out his precarious living. Transactions which have such direct bearings 
on freedom, on health, on morals, on the permanent well-being of the 
nation, can never be morally indifferent. They are necessarily within the 
sphere of ends and ideals. Their ethical side is one of their most im- 
portant sides, and the science that deals with them is therefore ethical.” 


That is exactly the lesson which this branch of Social Science - 


needs to have enforced upon it continually. We have had 
quite too much of the speculation about wealth that leaves 
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moral and humane considerations wholly one side; the effect of 
such speculations on public opinion and on legislation is injurious 
in the extreme; the practical result of such a divorce between 
economics and ethics must always be mischievous. They are 
things that God has joined together: let not man put them 
asunder. Happily there has arisen a school of economists in 
these latter days—men like Wilhelm Roscher of Germany, and 
our own Francis A. Walker, of Massachusetts—who insist on 
infusing into the “ dismal science” some elements of humanity, 
who agree with that fine saying of Emerson—a saying that re- 
flects the light that shines from every page of the New Testa- 
ment—“ The best political economy is the care and culture of 
men.” 

I have thus sought to define Christianity and Social Science ; 
to indicate the near relation between them; to show how the 
disciples of each may profit by a sympathetic study of the other. 
As Mr. Mulford declares in 7he Republic of God: 


“In science, as the knowledge of the process of the physical world, 
{and not less as the knowledge of the evolution of society] there is dis- 
covery—in that forma revelation of that which is actual; and science 
in its furthest advance becomes the stronger ally of this revelation of 
God. The contest of each is with vice and crime, with the manias and 
fevers that shatter men, with the slavery of the world, and the forces 
which tend to the division and degradation of humanity.” —p. 98. 


When the true Republic of God shall be finally established 
among men, Christianity and Social Science will be no more 
twain, but one. 








ARTICLE III 


REVELATION. 
[Delivered before the Summer School at Warwick Woodlands, July 15th, 1882.] 


By GEORGE T. Lapp, D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 


NE of the more important changes of modern theology 
consists in the reversal of that order of importance which 
formerly maintained itself between revelation and inspiration. 
In the words of Kahnis: “ The fundamental fault of the old 
theory lies in this, that inspiration absorbs revelation.” The 
completeness of this reversal is largely due to the influence of 
Schleiermacher, who made revelation identical with the whole 
being of Christ, but utterly rejected the current ideas of inspira- 
tion and the Bible. 

But the principal fault to be found with the old theory did 
not consist merely in the order of the relation which it assumed 
between revelation and the inspiration of the Bible: its fault 
was more fundamental even than this. It consisted in wrong 
conceptions of the nature of both inspiration and revelation; it 
involved also certain wrong conceptions as to the nature of 
Christianity, and as to those conditions of knowing God and of 
being saved which Christianity propounds. But we are, in the 
present day, quite as unable wholly to reject either of these 
conceptions and yet frame to thought a consistent doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture,as were the men of the post-Reformation era. 
The summary treatment which Schleiermacher gave to the 
conception of inspiration is no more to be approved than the 
inadequate treatment given by the old orthodoxy to the con- 
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ception of revelation. By the term ‘old orthodoxy’ in the 
present article I mean the Protestant theology from the end of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth centuries. 

We must, however, at once assume and firmly hold the 
modern point of view. The conception of revelation is much 
the more important, comprehensive, and controlling of the 
two: it is the conception with which the Bible begins in giving 
its account of the origin and nature of the contents of truth 
which it teaches. Whereas, the conception which the old 
orthodoxy assumed to be covered by the term inspiration has 
no warrant either in the Bible or in Christian experience. And 
yet revelation involves inspiration in such manner that we can 
not give an account of the former without involving the main 
elements which belong to the account of the latter. 

We begin, then, with the conception of revelation—its possi- 
bility, necessity, nature, final purpose, criteria, and stages—as 
taught by the biblical claims and the biblical phenomena; and, 
after having considered these predicates of the revelation which 
is brought to us by the Bible, we shall be in position to con- 
sider how far and in what manner they may be applied to the 
Bible itself. For the Bible is not primarily a revelation, but a 
record of the revelation. By an appropriate and familiar transi- 
tion of terms it has become a revelation to the Church and to 
the world of the divine historic action in redemption. 

The true method of inquiring into the nature of biblical 
revelation must refuse neither the light of moral reason nor of 
sacred history. We cannot determine what the precise content 
of the divine self-revealing must be by following solely the light 
of reason, ethical or speculative. We must study the history 
of that process in and through which God has actually revealed 
himself. But, on the other hand, we cannot consider the claims 
of any alleged historical process without having due regard also 
to moral reason. Reason itself, when exercised in the course 
of human history, can undergo a process of development. 
Moral reason can learn from the history and moral contents of 
positive and historical religion. It may thus become prepared, 
because furnished with new light and set in higher points of 


- view, to judge the claims put forth by positive and historical 


religion. The biblical revelation offers itself as a divine process 
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in history to be considered and judged by the moral and relig- 
ious consciousness of mankind. But the highest critic which 
this objective process can have is that same religious conscious- 
ness which it has itself done so much to create. We neither 
close the eye of moral reason, nor ask it to abjure the nicety of 
judgment which Christianity has itself imparted, when we offer 
to submit the claims of biblical revelation to its criticism. The 
ideal of moral reason is realized before its eye in the actual and 
historical process of divine self-revelation in redemption. 

1. First, as to the abstract Possibility of revelation. This 
cannot be denied without denying the possibility of religion, 
and so rejecting the true idea of God.. For, as theistic philoso- 
phy has come to acknowledge, all our knowing of God rests 
upon revelation; and without revelation there can be no re- 
ligion at all. In order that religion may exist the soul of man 
must pierce the shell of second causes which surrounds it, and 
reach beyond into the supernatural, the personal First Cause. 
Besides the various somewhats, to discern a Some One whom 
the soul may regard with fear, trust, obedience, and love, is 
necessary to all religion. The zmpulse to religion may, indeed, 
begin in feeling. But the vague and indefinite sense of longing, 
and the equally vague and indefinite sense of dependence, when 
acting alone. do not furnish us with an equipment for even the 
lowest form of religion. Tradition or reflection or divine spirit- 
ual teaching must stir the apprehension of some object of feel- 
ing, which may be known as making a rational demand upon the 
soul for its religious feeling; or no sufficient content is given to 
religious faith. The truth has, therefore, been recognized from 
the beginnings of recorded human thought, that man can know 
God only through the self-revealing activity of the Spirit of 
God. Comparative religion does, indeed, modify our views as 
to the manner in which the historic process of revelation has 
gone on. But if we complicate our account of the origin of 
religion by showing how nature and language excite, foster, and 
guide this process, we only increase the need of a reference 
of the entire process back to its Author, to Him who reveals 
himself as God. So that if by any evolution of man’s reason. 
ing faculties the idea of God could arise in the human mind, 
the very idea would carry with itself the idea of revelation as an 
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essential part of the idea of God. According to Weisse, the 
idea of origin from a specific divine revelation belongs to all the 
ethnic religions, in that they all require some reason, outside of 
themselves, why they should differ specifically from other re- 
ligions. But this can be so only because there is no historical 
religion which is without the conception of revelation in. some 
one of its forms. The Bible never once raises the question 
whether there can be religion without a divine self-revealing ; 
whether man could know or believe in God without a divine 
activity in making him known. In the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel—that philosophic centre of the biblical declarations re- 
garding the relations of God and man—it is assumed that God 
unrevealed would be God unknown. But God has made him- 
self known through the Logos, the Revealer. Creation, life, 
light, and the manifestation of moral light and life in Jesus 
Christ, are all parts of one great scheme of divine self-revela- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the possibility of an historic self-revelation of 
God as Redeemer can be denied only upon the same grounds 
upon which men are wont to deny the reality of the super- 
natural in nature, in the human soul, and in human history. 
But, on the other hand, the advocate of biblical revelation can 
urge its claims only upon the same general grounds of doctrine 
as shall also admit the truth of a real divine self-revealing to all 
men in all times. In brief, the answer to the question, whether 
there can be any revelation, depends upon the idea of God and 
his relations to the world, according to which the answer is 
given. Reason must already have gained some idea of God in 
order even to raise the question whether revelation be possible ; 
but this idea is itself the proof and product of previous revela- 
tion. And when we raise the further question whether there can 
be such a specific revelation of God through an historic process of 
redemption as the Bible assumes to bring the record of, we can- 
not answer this as a mere question of abstract possibility: we 
must consider the proofs that it isso. And among these proofs 
one of the most important is this, that our idea of God has been 
so changed by this very form of the divine activity that we can- 
not regard such a process as otherwise than consistent with the 
idea. Revealed religion, as given to us in the Bible, appears 
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rational when reason regards it in the light of the idea which 
the Bible has itself revealed. 

2. Not only the possibility, but also the Necessity, of biblical 
revelation is apparent in the light of true ideas of God, of man, 
and of the personal relations which exist between these two. 
The need of a divine self-revelation to man follows from the 
very idea of man as a divine spiritual creation. Man, as a 
spiritual personality, was made for personal communion with 
God, by receiving the divine love and life, and by giving free 
obedience and love. The self-communication of God is, then, 
the birthright of man. Since there can be no religion without 
such divine self-communication, and since man cannot realize 
his destiny without religion, the end of his creation involves the 
necessity of revelation. To leave man without the divine self- 
communications would be to put into his mouth the valid plaint 
and bitter lamentation—that He who made the human soul 
made it to be hungry, and yet so placed it that it could not 
possibly obtain bread. 

If sin had not arisen man’s need of the divine self-communi- 
cation would have been as truly imperative, although not the 
same in its direction and kind. But the necessity for that spe- 
cific form of this communication which takes place in the historic 
process of redemption arises through sin. If God do not re- 
veal himself as a Redeemer, no redemption can take place. 
Without this special form of revelation man cannot know God 
as Redeemer, and cannot enjoy that moral and spiritual self- 
communication of God which zs redemption. The revelation 
which can meet this need must take the form of a spiritual and 
redeeming force, entering into history and making God known 
and felt as the Divine Redeemer. It must be something more 
than a single action, a momentary and inorganic exhibition of 
divine energy. It must be an historic process in which the mak- 
ing of God known as Redeemer shall keep pace with the actual 
communication of moral and spiritual life in redemption. A 
divine energy, positive and historic, must needs enter into the 
life of the centuries as a redeeming force, if man is to attain 
the end for which his ethical and spiritual nature shows him to 
have been created. 


But the general revelation in nature, history, and conscience, 
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upon which the special biblical revelation, as it were, finds itself 
resting, is not sufficient to meet these human needs. The edu- 
cation of some potency of moral reason, or the insight of ethical 
genius, does not avail to make God known as in fact the Re- 
deemer of mankind. An historic process of personal self-com- 
munication—a process which is crowned with the manifestation 
of that divine man who is, in his person, the self-disclosure of 
God—is the necessary form of the revelation of redemption. 

3. We pass now to consider the Nature of this special bib- 
lical revelation. The idea of the supernatural is, of course, the 
idea with which we must begin in our effort to define the specific 
nature of biblical revelation. For, as Rothe has truly said, 
‘“‘ Supernaturalness is the characteristic mark of revelation.” The 
recognition of the supernatural and the activity of the super- 
natural are related as effect and cause in every form of making 
God known. God makes himself known as God whenever 
revelation takes place. But all the words for revelation, in the 
moral and religious sense, suggest a contrast between that con- 
dition of the human mind toward the supernatural which fol- 
lows and that which precedes this activity of God. Before 
revelation there was lack of knowledge and insight, it was as 
though a veil hung between the human subject and the divine 
object. But after revelation there is knowledge, insight, the 
veil has been lifted or carried away. The eyes were previously 
holden, and now they are opened : the ear was covered, but God 
has uncovered the ear as a man removes the locks of hair from 
the ear of his friend when he wishes to whisper into it a secret. 
Revelation is, then, always a species of the supernatural, it is 
the supernatural making itself known, as supernatural, to man. 

We cannot, however, regard revelation, whether as an activ- 
ity or as a product, from the purely supernaturalistic point of 
view. For God to make himself known there is implied a 
personality to which he is made known, and a manner, process, 
and purpose in his self-revealing. These all furnish conditions 
under which the self-revealing must take place in order to exist 
at all. The nature of the personality to which the divine self- 
communication is made, the limitations of process and manner, 
the definite character of the final purpose proposed—all these 


furnish necessary conditions to revelation. The necessity does 
II 
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not, indeed, limit the absoluteness of God’s free-will, because 
this same free-will has limited itself in the production of these 
same necessary conditions. But to human thought the necessity 
that the divine communication shall be adapted to the nature, 
needs, and destiny of man is as absolute as the necessity of such 
a communication. A revelation, in order to be a revelation, 
must be conditional upon the nature of man, of human history, 
and of the destiny of man and the goal of history. The con- 
ception of a revelation, made to no mind in accordance with the 
conditions of that mind, realized in no process, and mediated by 
no secondary causes or ministering agencies, is an absurd and 
useless conception. Revelation cannot, then, be solely and ab- 
solutely supernatural, it must be conditioned upon the use of 
means which are adapted to its end. 

Especially indispensable as a condition of all the most 
effective divine self-communications it is that there shall be an 
historic process of revelation. Otherwise, the self-communica- 
tions of God must be limited to a single act, or diffused over 
many disconnected and independent acts. But the race cannot 
become the recipient of the self-communications of God with- 
out a spiritual process in history. There can be no satisfactory 
divine self-revelation without history: there can be no revela- 
tion of redemption without a history which is a redemptive 
process. The necessity for admitting that which is mediate and 
historical into our idea of revelation was felt and honored by 
Schleiermacher. In view of this necessity—while taking occa- 
sion to express our complete dissatisfaction with mere natural- 
ism—we must accept for true the declaration of Dorner: “ By 
absolute supernaturalism revelation and religion itself, as well 
as all certainty of the divinity of revelation, would be annulled.” 

From these two fundamental qualities of all revelation—its 
supernatural quality and its historical or mediate quality—we 
may derive those four characteristics which the above-men- 
‘tioned theologian enumerates as belonging, of necessity, to the 
true revelation. The four characteristics are—originality, con- 
tinuity, positiveness, and gradualness. By the characteristic of 
originality the supernatural quality of all revelation is em- 
phasized. The marks of a divine creative activity belong to all 
revelation. Its content, as Ewald says, must have something 
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creative. In the most general sense of the word, every activity 
by which God makes himself known to the thinking spirit of 
man, is a self-revelation. But the new truth which is com- 
municated may be regarded either as new to the individual or 
new to the race. It is only, however, such great religious truths 
as may be regarded as divine gifts to the race that constitute 
the content of revelation. in the highest sense of the word. 
That the supernatural is an abiding presence in nature, con- 
science, and history we have already freely admitted. But this 
admission does not prejudice the claim that biblical revelation 
can show increments of divine truth which have been introduced 
into the life of the race as original and underived gifts of the 
Divine Spirit to man. The characteristic of originality, indeed, 
evinces itself preéminently in biblical revelation. 

But inasmuch as new truth, however and whencesoever it 
may come, comes to a world that is old and that is destined to 
be yet older, it must place itself in the conditions of history. It 
must connect itself with an organism and have an organic life. 
Each separate revelation to the individual prophet, and through 
him to the race, comes into all the connections of history which 
belong to that individual in his position in the development of 
the race. All the separate revelations together constitute in 
their historical connections a revelation which is truly one and 
organic. This quality of continuity is the direct result of that 
spiritual activity of God which, in revealing God, conforms to 
the conditions of history. By this characteristic of continuity 
that of originality is not destroyed, it is rather made of perma- 
nent value and use. By it the mocking inquiries of the older 
deism are taken out of its mouth, and are made stanzas in the 
praises of the Church to that God who is the Redeemer of men 
in a process of sacred history. All history results from the co- 
operation of two sets of factors, the natural and the super- 
natural: the history of redemption is not free from the condi- 
tions of human history. And revelation gains in force and 
efficiency according to the scope and depth of this character- 
istic of continuity. We can call Christianity the universal form 
of revelation because its foundations are laid in all human his- 
tory, and its superstructure is to embrace all times and portions 
of the race in a history of the one Kingdom of God. This 
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characteristic of continuity also belongs preéminently to biblical 
revelation. . 

The characteristics of positiveness and gradualness also be- 
long, of necessity, to revelation as a process in history. The 
history of revelation requires positive institutions in which the 
ideas of revelation may so fix themselves as to be concretely 
known and felt. The law, with its concrete enactments and 
definite requirements; the order of the prophets, with its 
periods of schools and common stock of conceptions and lan- 
guage, and its canon of writings; the Christian Church, with its 
constitution and ordered course of development in actual his- 
tory—these evince different forms of the positiveness which is 
a characteristic of biblical revelation. Moral and religious ideas 
cannot be left in mid-air. If the word of God be regarded as 
whispered into the ear of the inspired prophet, this word must 
either perish when the voice dies away, or else fix itself in 
something concrete and definable. This fixing may be in legal 
enactment, prediction, consolation, or recorded event; but there 
must be something positive which can enter into a process of 
organic and historical development. Such a course of develop- 
ment is also necessarily marked by degrees and stages of prog- 
ress. There is no course of history or historical process of 
revelation where the beginning is the equivalent of the end. 
The legal enactment may retire before the word of prophetic 
consciousness, although the effort of the legalist be put forth 
to enlarge its scope and perpetuate its power. The order of 
prophets may be dispensed with when He concerning whom 
they have spoken has himself come. 

We are to find, then, our principal proofs for the specific 
character of biblical revelation, not so much by regarding it as 
unlike all other revelation in any one characteristic, as by show- 
ing that, in a unique fashion and for a special end, it possesses 
preéminently all the required characteristics. Biblical revela- 
tion is special, not because it is purely supernatural or wholly 
immediate while other forms of revelation are only natural and 
mediate: it is rather special because it is, in such manner and 
for such an end, both supernatural and also mediated by a 
course of history. 

The distinctions of the old orthodoxy between revelation 
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and manifestation, and between external and internal, or medi- 
ate and immediate, revelation, are all either inadequate or in- 
valid. And so are those of the rationalism which these distinc- 
tions were in part framed to controvert. Nor are some of the 
more modern distinctions, such as those even of Kahnis, Rothe, 
and Ewald, much more satisfactory. When Kahnis, for exam- 
ple, defines revelation as “the immediate self-impartation of 
God to men through a mediator or prophet,” and distinguishes 
general revelation as “that which is mediated through the reli- 
gious self-activity of men,” from immediate or specific, as “that 
which comes: by an immediate exertion of divine power in an 
extraordinary way upon men,’—he confuses the entire subject. 
For the revelation of the Bible is preéminently ‘mediated 
through the religious self-activity of men.’ And a divine self- 
communication, the chief characteristic of which should be that 
it took the form of an extraordinary exertion of divine power 
upon men, might wholly lack that historical and organic quality 
which largely constitutes the wonderful supremacy of the bibli- 
cal revelation. 

In fine, the distinction between mediate and immediate 
revelation was chiefly valuable and applicable only so long as 
men disputed about the Bible under the older forms of the 
definition of its inspiration. If we suppose its writings to have 
been given zz foto to minds purely and passively recipient, then 
we can contrast this revelation as immediate with a conception 
of so-called revelation, which is the mere result of man’s un- 
assisted spiritual activities. But the unassisted action of man’s 
spiritual activities—if, indeed, there be such action possible—is 
not revelation at all: such action totally lacks the quality of 
supernaturalness, and is only calculation, reasoning, or imagina- 
tion upon so-called religious themes. Whereas, the so-called 
special revelation is a base and a false conception, which has 
nothing in the world of human experience corresponding to it. 
Indeed, the philosophy which covertly underlies this distinction 
of the old orthodoxy, when started out of its cover and made 
to display itself for inspection, will be found, I fear, to be with 
respect to the Bible a bald and unreasoning supernaturalism, 
and with respect to all religion not conceived of as biblical a 
bald and unreasoning deism. 
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The biblical revelation is, then, to be described as super- 
natural, and yet mediated by a course of history. It may be 
spoken of as immediate in so far as it is directly referable to 
the divine causation, and contains miracles and religious truth 
imparted by inspiration. But it is also mediate because it is an 
historical process, and because even its miracles are set in his- 
tory, and its inspiration is mediated by the personal activity of 
inspired men. Furthermore, the closest relation and most con- 
stant interaction exists between the immediate and the mediate 
or historical. The product of revelation and inspiration be- 
comes a recorded fact in history. The miracle, in so far as it 
reveals God to a moral personality, must accomplish its object 
through the medium of eye and ear. The word which arises as 
an inner intuition within the soul of the inspired becomes a 
true word of God to the race only when it is fixed in language 
and put into traditional or written form. In general, the super- 
natural can be a working force amongst men only by coming 
under the conditions of human history. 

There is, then, no proof for the truth of the Old Testament 
religion superior to this, that ¢#erc alone do we find the concep- 
tion of an historical genetic process of revelation. All religion, 
ancient or modern, concerns itself with the idea of divine self- 
communication. We cannot, then, distinguish Judaism from 
the other religions of antiquity by defining it as revelation in 
contrast with them as merely natural products of human think- 
ing. But nowhere in‘antiquity, outside of the Old Testament 
religion, do we find any worthy approach to this grand concep- 
tion of an historical and genetic development of divine revela- 
tion, of a wide and inclusive process in which God by activities 
both mediate and immediate communicates himself to succes- 
sive generations of men. The preéminent revelation of the 
New Testament is that personality in whom the supernatural 
and the historical most fully and perfectly unite. 

The special and unique characteristics of biblical revelation 
may further be shown by the way in which it answers the four 
questions that—to adopt the convenient division of Kahnis— 
may be proposed to all claimants for the title. It is not true, 
however, as Kahnis asserts, that the last of these four points of 
inquiry alone furnishes us with a ground for distinguishing the 
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biblical from other revelations. In respect to all revelation, we 
are led to inquire as to an agent, a subject, an object, and a 
method or form. The revealing agent in all religion is God. 
But in the special form of the Bible, it is the inspiring and sanc- 
tifying Divine Spirit, it is God regarded as an energizing source 
of ethical and spiritual illumination and life. The subject of all 
revelation is man. It is to this human and finite personality 
that all the divine self-communications come; for revelation is 
a transaction between persons. But the subject of the biblical 
form is man regarded as made in the image of God and yet sin- 
ful, that is, as the susceptible and needy subject of divine re- 
demption. The object of all revelation is God, and God alone. 
The content of revelation is not, however, the knowledge of 
God as He is in himself, but as He stands related to the world, 
the soul of man, and the course of human history. The mani- 
festation of God in nature, whether miraculous or not, is not an 
impartation of the science of the physical universe, even as seen 
from the theosophic point of view: it is rather a declaration 
of the ethical and spiritual relations of God and man, and 
of the ethical and spiritual activities of God in the behalf of 
man. The special and unique revelation of the Bible has a 
special and unique content. Its object is God as the Re- 
deemer, and the activities of God in the historical process of 
redemption. The method or form of biblical revelation is pre- 
éminently inspiration. Its revelation is realized interiorly 
through a divine spiritual activity in illuminating, elevating, 
and informing the faculties of the subject of revelation. 

The nature of biblical revelation may be further defined by 
an analysis of its chief factors: these are history, miracle, law, 
prediction, doctrine, and personality. Into each of these chief 
factors the supernatural enters and mingles with the mediate 
and historical, in varying proportions. In the personality of 
Christ they are united in the fullest and fairest proportions. 

The biblical history is not to be regarded simply as the 
record of an historic process of divine revelation. Objectively 
considered, it is a process of revelation; and, subjectively con- 
sidered, it becomes a means of further revelation. The process 
itself reveals what God is, and is doing, as the Redeemer of 
mankind. It contains the proofs of a supernatural source and 
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guide. The various manifestations and self-communications of 
God which enter into the history are to be regarded in their 
connections and relations. Their times, circumstances, and 
effects must be taken into the account, they are adapted to 
make men know God, for they are themselves ordained by God 
for this very end. The history of the revelation of redemption 
is, then, an integral part of the revelation itself: as a process it 
does actually and grandly reveal God. 

Miracles and prediction are also factors in revelation which 
possess the two sets of qualities provided for by the super- 
natural as mediated in history. Miracles are revelation because 
they perform the office of revelation, they set forth with evi- 
dence in the world a newly quickened and more vivid idea of 
God. And prediction certainly has no reason or mode of possi- 
ble existence unless we admit the idea of the supernatural as 
mediated by a course of history. 

That law forms so important a factor in the complex of 
biblical revelation is a fact which may be offered in evidence of 
the special and unique character of this revelation. The idea 
of righteousness demands its own preéminent position in a pro- 
cess of divine self-communication. That God is righteous, and 
that he works out the issue of his redemption in righteousness, 
are truths which need to be set in evidence before the world in 
the shape of concrete institutions and mighty divine deeds in 
history. For God must reveal himself to man as an object of 
obedience by commanding obedience to a definite law which is 
understood to issue from himself. Thus, the validity and value 
of this factor of law in the biblical revelation are not depend- 
ent upon the result of critical researches into the origin of this 
or that particular legal enactment, or upon a decision as to the 
correctness of a particular claim that certain sentences of the 
Mosaic Zorah were spoken by God to Moses. Positive legal 
institutions, which came to Israel as divine commands, are most 
important factors in the self-communication of God to Israel. 

And when we assert that doctrine is a factor of biblical 
revelation we do not purpose falling again into the error which 
vitiated the post-Reformation conception. This conception did 
indeed, as Rothe complains, make revelation consist “In the 
imparting of ready-made religious cognitions of the intellect in 
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the form of dogmas.” By this error supernaturalism conceded 
to rationalism its most important claim. For, as Pfleiderer has 
pointed out, both supernaturalism and rationalism assumed 
“ That religion consists in knowledge, and every advance in re- 
ligion exclusively in the enlargement of religious cognitions and 
intuitions.”” The inadequacy of the dispute between the old 
orthodoxy and the old rationalism, as conducted upon this 
erroneous assumption which was common to both, is now suffi- 
ciently obvious. But, on the other hand, we do not purpose 
falling into the opposite error, even with such good company 
as Schleiermacher and Pfleiderer, and other less notable disciples 
of the former. For religion cannot be softened and resolved 
into mere feeling. And revelation cannot be revelation with- 
out something made known. That the Divine Spirit should, 
both mediately and immediately, be regarded as the Author of 
religious intuitions and cognitions, is not more improbable than 
that He should be called the Inspirer and Guide of history. 
My feelings are no more fitted to be the mysterious and hidden 
points of communion between myself and God than are my 
mental conceptions and reflections. The flash of clear light in 
the mental horizon may as well come from God as the confused 
thunder which comes up from below this horizon. The relig- 
ious feeling has, indeed, been quite too long closely bound to 
the iron car of theological logic; but the reward of this long 
bondage is not to be attained by cutting her loose and setting 
her in a gilded chariot to drive her wheels over systematic truth 
thrown prostrate. Revelation through personal inspiration 
consists in the imparting of religious intuitions. The prophets 
conceived of themselves as having certain ideas and truths com- 
municated to them of God. The apostles regarded the revela- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ as a transaction which bore the 
nature of personal communion, and might be represented as 
giving and receiving a word. The personal transaction of reve 
lation cannot be consummated without the unfolding of intui- 
tions and cognitions within the mind to which revelation comes. 
These intuitions and cognitions are the very germs, if they are 
not the fuller forms, of doctrine. That they may extend to the 
length of compassing and setting forth in language a new and 
mighty religious truth, we have abundant proof. There are 
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ideas, truths, and doctrines in Sacred Scripture which are both 
products and factors of the historic process of divine self-reve- 
lation. 

But the one factor, to which all others point and in which 
their essence and influence are most fully realized, is the person 
Jesus Christ. He is the revelation, the substance and centre of 
all other revelation. In Him God is, and is made known to 
man. The subject and object, the agent and media, of revela- 
tion are united in Him. The revelation which is history cul- 
minates in Him who is the turning-point of history, to whom 
all previous history looks forward and all subsequent history 
looks backward. The revelation which is a miracle achieves its 
consummation in that personality whose incarnation, moral per- 
fections, sacrificial office, resurrection, and headship over the 
Church, are the greatest and perpetual miracle. The revelation 
which was ancient law is fulfilled in Him: the more perfect 
revelation of the permanent law of love becomes in Him a fact, 
and a source of ceaseless spiritual energy. The revelation of 
Old Testament prediction is authenticated in Him: He is him- 
self the earnest of the future ethical perfections of his follow- 
ers, the great personal prediction of a kingdom which is to be 
perfected of subjects like to Him their King. If we say with 
Weisse that the ethical common life, the Kingdom of God as the 
- highest good, is the great collective fact in which the signifi- 
cance of divine revelation rests, then must we also say that in 
the person of Christ we have the concentrated exhibition and 
undoubted pledge of all ethical divine revelation. 

By an analysis of the factors which enter into biblical revela- 
tion we reach, then, substantially the same idea of its nature as 
that previously set forth. This idea is that of the different prin- 
cipal elements, both supernatural and historical as produced 
and arranged in order that God may make himself known as 
the Redeemer of mankind. The biblical form is special and 
unique in that it is God’s communication of himself to man in 
the historic process of redemption. 

4. We consider in the next place the Final Purpose of reve- 
lation. The final purpose of all revelation may be somewhat 
variously defined according to the point of view from which we 
contemplate the divine activity. Regarded from the point of 
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view furnished by the creative activity of God, we may say that 
the final purpose of revelation is to realize the end of man’s 
creation. Regarded from the point of view furnished by the 
psychology of man’s ethical and religious nature, we may, for 
the moment, declare with Rothe, “the purifying and energizing 
of the human God-consciousness” is the final purpose of revela- 
tion. Or, regarding this “ human God-consciousness” more as 
an objective and social affair, we may affirm the declaration 
already quoted from Weisse, that the significance of divine 
revelation rests in the attainment of the Kingdom of God, the 
highest ethical good of humanity. And carrying our thought 
backward to the source of all the revelation of the Bible in the 
divine grace, we may say with Prof. Bruce that it “is, before all 
things, a self-manifestation of God as the God of grace.” But 
placing ourselves at once and generously into the sympathies of 
Sacred Scripture, and feeling the intent of the divine counsels as 
they are planned and cherished by the Author of them all, we 
shall find a yet grander conception to describe the final purpose 
of biblical revelation: The establishment of the perfected King- 
dom of Redemption is the goal and end of the divine action in 
self-revealing. In the light of its final purpose, then, the nature 
of biblical revelation may be reaffirmed: it is the divine self- 
communication to man in the historic process of redemption. 

5. In considering next the Criteria of revelation, we must 
begin with a very obvious distinction. We must distinguish be- 
tween those criteria which serve the individual for the single com- 
munications of which the individual is recipient, and those which 
are valid for evincing the total divine self-communication to the 
race. But the attempt to carry out this distinction in the case 
of biblical revelation makes us aware how completely the per- 
sonal products unite with those larger historical elements which 
belong to the progress of the race. The proof for the individual 
that he is made the subject of a divine self-communication will 
itself depend largely upon the historical circumstances in which 
the individual is set. The proof of an historical process of revela- 
tion for the race will depend largely upon what this process has 
actually acomplished in making the truths it reveals to be 
accepted by the minds of men. We can never then appear 
before any alleged divine self-revelation without a certain pre- 
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paration of mind already secured by contact, or lack of contact, 
with that revelation. In brief, revelation can be tested only by 
those to whom revelation has already come. The condition of 
the individual or the race, looked upon as the result in part of 
past divine communications, influences the nature and effect 
of the criteria by which the subsequent communications are 
judged. Subjective and objective elements unite in the tests. 
The sum-total of the objective elements is the revelation itself: 
the sum-total of the subjective elements is the entire condition 
of the ethical and spiritual nature of man, looked upon as its 
organ and recipient. Inspiration, or a divine spiritual activity 
in the soul of man, must accompany revelation in order that it 
may be revelation indeed. For without such divine action in 
man’s soul the divine action in history is unrecognized and un- 
felt. The proofs of revelation are, then, both objective and 
subjective, both historical and ethical. For revelation is de- 
signed to reveal, it is accomplished as a spiritual fact, only 
when the human spirit actually receives the divine self-com- 
munication, and therefore knows, loves, and obeys God. 

These truths may be applied to all the individual instances 
of the Bible. A certain self-evidencing power belongs to all 
these separate acts of divine self-communication, whether they 
are regarded as act or product. But this power is necessarily 
dependent upon the historical surroundings of the persons to 
whom the communication comes. As far as the act is con- 
cerned, in order that the communication may take place, the 
recipient must be inspired: he must, that is to say, have the 
truth made known in and through a divinely illumined and 
energized condition of his own spirit. The receiving of the 
communication brings then, with the very act by which it is 
occasioned, its own proof to the recipient soul. No truth which 
appears to the mind as arising merely from its own reflections 
and inferences can appear as a truth of revelation: such truth 
is dependent upon some other truth from which the mind, 
by its unaided activities, appears to have derived it. But the 
truth of revelation appears as se/f-evidencing. 

And yet there could arise no single alleged revelation to the 
individual which would not be in a measure really dependent 
upon his mental history and historical surroundings for proof to 
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his own mind. The Hebrew prophet was not to imagine that 
any communication had been made to him which contradicted 
the larger revelation of the past to the entire people. Even an 
angel from heaven was not to be trusted—so taught the Apos- 
tle—if by him appeared to come any revelation contrary to the 
one truth made manifest in Christ. The traditional and his- 
torical is thus made a test of every alleged new communication. 
Thus the later prophets refer to certain earlier prophecies which 
were new truths to their ancestors, but traditional to them- 
selves. Thus each new believer in Christianity is represented as 
receiving the truth by revelation from God. Thus received, it 
bore with itself its own criteria, it had self-evidencing power. 
And yet no new communication, not even if made to an apostle 
in apparently most supernatural fashion, could gain credence 
for itself if it did not conform with the contents of Christianity 
as objectively and historically determined by the person and 
teachings of Christ. 

The criteria for revelation, even as received by the individ- 
ual, include, then, both the historical and the ethical elements. 
The inspired recipient of an alleged divine self-communication 
must not give himself over to deceit ; for history lies about him 
and interpenetrates his own consciousness. No one is com- 
petent to turn back the onflowing tide of revelation or corrupt 
it with the rubbish of his own caprice. If he be inspired, so have 
others been. If he has received communications from God, 
perhaps others have received more. The historic process of 
revelation was constantly growing and gathering power behind 
every prophetic soul to whose utterance we owe any part of the 
Word of God. No such soul has received the truth for itself 
alone, but rather as one of a goodly and growing company. 

This same law of reciprocal dependence between the objec- 
tive and the subjective, between the facts of history and the 
inspired ethical consciousness, belongs to the criteria for revela- 
tion when regarded as made to the entire race. The different 
factors which enter into the historic process require for their 
testing an ethical self-consciousness which has been correspond- 
ingly illumined, elevated, and purified. Objective revelation 
cannot accomplish its own final purpose, unless it realize itself 
in a subjective and spiritual process. There can be no revela- 
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tion as a process of history without an inspired community to 
receive, foster, test, and appreciate it. To the ethical conscious- 
ness of Israel, as quickened and purified by the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah, the revelation of the Old Testament was addressed. To 
the consciousness of the Church, inspired by the Spirit of Christ, 
the revelation of the New Testament was addressed. The Word 
of God objective meets the Spirit of God within the believing 
community. 

Considering the biblical revelation with reference to the 
proofs which it now presents to the mind of the race, we can 
say that these proofs, objectively considered, involve the whole 
of revelation itself. It has been said that the proofs of any one 
of the modern natural or physical sciences are no less than the 
whole of that science the proofs of which are asked. So may 
we say of biblical revelation, that its proofs are no less than the 
whole of the revelation itself. As an organic whole, this revela- 
tion has a vast self-evidencing force: it proves itself by what it 
is and does. History, law, miracle, prophecy, doctrine, Christ, 
these are the factors of biblical revelation, these are its criteria 
as well. But none of them can be regarded as revelations 
independently of that ethical and religious self-consciousness 
which is the seat and organ of the Holy Spirit. As this unique 
revelation grew, it grew out from this inspired self-conscious- 
ness: in this self-consciousness its most supernatural elements 
lodged themselves at the first. And every new element con- 
tributed to the organic whole which we call the process of 
revelation, gained its place there because it was not purely 
supernatural, but historical as well. 

6. As to the precise number and division of the Stages of bib- 
lical revelation, we need enter into no discussion. It is enough 
for our theme to notice that the fact of stages in revelation fol- 
lows from the gradualness of revelation. The entire process is 
one which is neither purely supernatural to the exclusion of 
what is historical, nor purely historical to the exclusion of what 
is supernatural. But the supernatural enters into history ac- 
cording to the stages of the human development into whose 
history it enters. 

In general, and as the important result of all our previous 
inquiry, we may affirm that the possibility, necessity, nature, 
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final purpose, criteria, and stages of biblical revelation are all to 
be regarded in the light of one group of illumining ideas. As 
seen in the light of these ideas, biblical revelation shows its clear 
right to the title of special and unique. It is that self-com- 
munication of God to men in the historic process of redemption 
which the sinful state of man makes necessary ; which accords 
with our highest ideas of God as personal holiness and love; 
which has been actualized in history; and which commends 
itself to the ethical consciousness—especially in that form of 
this consciousness which it has itself contributed so largely to 
produce. 

We consider briefly, in closing, the following question: To 
what extent can the predicates which we apply to biblical 
revelation, considered as an historic process of divine self-com- 
munication in redemption, be carried over to the Bible itself ? 
In what sense, and to what extent, can we speak of the Bible as 
a revelation ? 

The abstract possibility of a so-called book revelation, in the 
stricter sense of the term revelation, cannot be a priori denied. 
It is perhaps conceivable that God should have produced the 
entire canon of both Testaments at some one definite time, and 
after the manner assumed by the post-Reformation dogma of 
inspiration. It may be conceivable that thousands of years of 
past history should be made, by supernatural action, to lie 
clearly before the mind of one writer, or that all the Scriptures 
should be written down at divine dictation as the myth made 
Ezra recover the lost Hebrew writings. But certain historical 
conditions would still limit the supernatural in the production 
of such a miraculous book revelation. 

The general necessity for a so-called book revelation is equiv- 
alent to the necessity that revelation shall become scripturally 
fixed, if it is to accomplish the final purpose of revelation. We 
may almost say that the necessity for some sacred scriptures is 
inseparably included in the necessity for a revelation which shall 
include an historic process of redemption. The revelation which 
the Bible contains could not be what it is if there were no Bible. 
The process of constructing certain writings, which shall serve 
as the vessels or vehicles for the contents of revelation is a 
necessary accompaniment of the process of making God known. 
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For, as we have seen, this process of making God known is pre- 
eminently historical. Its greatest doctrines are stupendous facts 
in history: its supernatural contents are certain deeds of God 
which have taken place in history, or certain ideas and truths 
inspired of God which have come into being and developed 
under the conditions of history. But in order that revelation 
may be thus historical it must not only consist of certain facts 
and events in history, it must also present those facts and 
events, secured by tradition, to the intuitive and reflective con- 
sciousness of mankind. Much more than this is, however, true. 
Even in the general history of humanity the dependence of 
objective history upon subjective history, of the process of the 
unfolding of matter and spirit upon the record and explanation 
of the process, is by no means of small extent. Memory is as 
necessary to the growth of the race as of the individual. But in 
the case of all historic revelation this dependence of the process 
upon its record is even more complete; for the very idea of an 
historic revelation is this, that the men of each generation shall 
receive that which they understand to have been made known 
by God to the men of the preceding generation or generations. 
Otherwise, revelation is spasmodic and without any accumulated 
store of divine communications: it is not truly historic. The 
very existence of the prophetic order requires that the later 
prophets shall have some tradition, oral or written, of the work 
of the earlier. Christianity stands in its place as the final stage 
of biblical revelation, not simply because the earlier stages pre- 
ceded, but also because the record of them remained. 

The form of record which biblical revelation has made for 
itself is the so-called Word of God. Without this Word of God 
it is difficult to see how revelation could accomplish itself as an 
organic historical process. But shall we speak of the Bible 
simply as the record of a special and unique revelation, or rather 
as being itself a revelation, or the revelation? To debate this 
question might seem to be to contend over distinctions in 
words. And, indeed, the position of a critic or investigator 
toward the Word of Gad is not accurately defined by his choos- 
ing to call the Bible either a revelation or only the record of a 
revelation. On the one hand, we cannot identify the Bible 
throughout with the revelation of which it gives us the sub- 
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stantially true record. We can at most declare that the Bible 
is a revelation only so far as it is coextensive with the Word of 
God which it contains. Moreover, we have also to remember 
that a collection of writings can at most be entitled to the 
predicates, revealed and inspired, only in a secondary and deriva- 
tive meaning of the terms. A book, as mere paper or parch- 
ment, cannot be revealed and inspired. 

But we may conclude, on the other hand, that we do not 
exhaust the relations in which the Bible, as a collection of 
sacred writings, stands to the process of redemption which it 
records, when we speak of it simply as the record of revelation: 
we do not do this even if we praise in very high terms the im- 
portance and substantial fidelity of the record. The Bible, as 
containing the word of God, the Bible, using the word for 
those ethico-religious contents of truth in the different forms of 
history, law, miracle, prediction, doctrine, which the biblical 
writings contain, is itself a self-communication of God in the 
historic process of redemption. It is so much of the process as, 
having been for this very purpose scripturally fixed, has been 
preserved to reveal God the Redeemer to mankind. Certain 
portions of the Bible stand in precisely the same relation to the 
process of revelation as that in which the inspired oral declara- 
tions, on the part of those to whom the divine communications 
were originally made, would stand. How shall individual 
revelations enter into the general process of revelation unless 
they are communicated? When, then, some inspired personality 
commits to writing so much of the word of God as has been 
revealed to him, the product may be called a revelation in as 
intelligible and appropriate use of the word as is applicable to 
any historical reality. By this use we mean to indicate.that the 
writing is not merely the product of secondary causes of history 
and personal reflection and inference, but is also the product of 
a divine self-communication in a mind divinely inspired. Such 
a writing may be considered as the joint product of historical 
and supernatural forces. It comes from God mediately, as all 
good and true thoughts may be said to.come from Him; and 
also more immediately, as the intuitions and ideas of distinc- 
tively new religious truth come from his inspiration and self- 


imparting. Such a product, being itself preserved and entering 
12 
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into history, may become a means of revealing God to others. 
In a truly historical and rational meaning of the term, it may 
itself be called a revelation. : 

Whatever portions of Sacred Scripture, then, are coextensive 
with the truths communicated by inspiration to their authors 
concerning the being and action of God as the Redeemer of 
man, are revelations; and such portions, taken in their organic 
unity, make up the sum-total of what may be called the revela- 
tion contained in the Bible. This sum-total is coextensive with 
the Word of God, in the highest meaning of the term. That is 
to say, we may affirm that the Bible is, or contains, a revelation, 
so far as it is, or contains, the Word of God. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that we cannot vindicate 
the title of revelation for any portion of the Bible without mak- 
ing distinctions which prevent us from applying this title to all 
portions alike. The whole process in which God communicates 
himself to men for their redemption is revelation in the special 
and unique sense. And so much of those writings which em- 
body the process, as are the product and the means of the same 
process, may be considered as somewhat more than a mere 
record of revelation. As embodying that process, so far as it 
has become scripturally fixed, they constitute a part of revela- 
tion itself. The Word of God in the Bible is not simply the 
record of revelation, it is that which has revealed, and perpetu- 
ally will reveal, the nature of that process by which man is 
redeemed. This Word is itself the divine self-communication to 
man in the historic process of redemption, so far as it has been 
scripturally fixed. The Word of God is not coextensive with 
the biblical writings; but an abiding written Word is a constant 
self-communication of God to man in the process of redemption. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE INCARNATION, AND THE PROBLEM OF 
MODERN THOUGHT. 
[Delivered in the Winter Course at the Broadway Tabernacle, Dec. 5th, 1882.] 


By A. J. F. BEHRENDs, D.D. 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E have fallen on times when the foundations of the temple 

of human knowledge are laid bare and critically scru- 
tinized ; and there are not a few of the professional experts who 
declare that the whole fabric, reared with such infinite patience 
and pains through successive centuries, restson the sand. There 
is no cause for immediate alarm, we are assured, and many gen- 
erations may yet find quiet and joy within the walls and under 
the roof that sheltered the father; but at some period the crazy 
structure must tumble upon the ears of its inmates. The ques- 
tion of our dayis not so much “ What isthe truth ?” as “Is there 
such a thing as truth, the truth; the To ov of Socrates, within 
the reach of human thought, in whose apprehension and posses- 
sion we obtain an invaluable and permanent treasure?” Lessing’s 
confession that he valued the search for truth more than its dis- 
covery, the chase more than the game, is already a morbid in- 
tellectual state, born of a kind of despair whether there be any 
truth within man’s reach of whose permanent value he can be 
assured. If I know there is no game in the thicket or forest or 
lake, I will not shoulder my rifle or joint my rod. I may not 
secure the game, but the assurance that it is there, and that I 
may return with it, gives all the zest to the chase and sport. 
The search for truth is inspiring, bracing, and valuable, even 
when the truth eludes us; but only because even in failure we 
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are convinced that the truth exists. Generation after generation 
is ready to pursue the search, as are the arctic adventurers, be- 
cause each generation knows that, like the North Pole, it exists. 
But convince your arctic sailors that the pole is a myth like 
the maelstrom, and expeditions are at an end. Men will not 
long pursue their own shadows. Let the philosophy once gain 
general currency that the conditions and limitations of human 
thought are such that the living, essential truth cannot be 
reached, that our knowledge can only be phenomenal, of appear- 
ances, and study becomes a mental gymnastic, to which only 
men of leisure or of morbid taste will apply themselves. If the 
truth must ever elude us, its search will not command an ear- 
nest man’s devotion, and its communication can be no man’s 
special vocation. Thought may still have a charm for some; 
but it can be the supreme duty of none when it is affirmed that 
the most conscientious and prolonged thought cannot discover 
the truth whose validity is beyond cavil. 

I do not think I have exaggerated in my description. It is 
not of vulgar materialism that I am speaking, according to 
which mind is only a secretion or a function of matter. It is not 
the philosophical scepticism that I have in mind, according to 
which we are only dreaming that we think. Neither of these is 
reaching to the deepest sources of modern thought. Revolu- 
tions never go backwards, and Holbach and Hume will not have 
a resurrection. Agnosticism, or hypothetical realism, is the subt- 
lest foe of the hour, armed with high philosophical authority, 
appealing to Kant, Hamilton,:and Herbert Spencer as its advo- 
cates and prophets. It is a philosophy that claims to be induc- 
tive in method and unimpassioned in spirit. Its devotees and 
disciples boast of its modesty, and pride themselves on being 
more truly religious than the theologians. They repudiate icono- 
clasm and proselytism alike. All philosophies and theologies 
and religions are to them equally attractive and valuable, be- 
cause not one of them is worth defending or destroying, all of 
them dealing with themes wholly inscrutable, and concerning 
which knowledge is unattainable. Thought is possible, we are 
told, only under certain limitations, laws, or categories, such 
as space and time, quantity, quality, and causality; it deals only 
with the relations of things, not with things in their inmost es- 
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sence, or with things in relation; and therefore the products of 
thought are only relatively true, true for intelligences constituted 
and circumstanced as we are; but whether our knowledge cor- 
responds to the essential reality we may neither affirm nor deny. 
Thought puts us in a prison-house, whose categories or laws are 
the solid stone walls, without so much as a crevice through 
which a ray of light may stream in from the great world that 
lies beyond and above. You might as well expect the prisoner 
of sucha cell, who has never known any other habitation, to 
describe for you the summer landscape, as to seek for any real 
knowledge of the world, the soul, and God in the speech of beings 
limited and hedged about as we are. Should your prisoner at- 


_ tempt the task, his imagery would be that of his cell where he 


had groped all his life, utterly inadequate and unreliable. 
Equally insane is it said to be for us to seek for any knowledge 
whose validity transcends the sphere within which we consciously 
move. 

Such a theory cuts the roots of all true knowledge. It is the 
enemy of science, philosophy, and theology. It leaves every one 


‘* An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” 


And to that cry there can be no response that is anything more 
than the echo of the answer we crave. No class of men, how- 
ever, is so closely touched by this new problem, or more cor- 
rectly, this new form of an old problem, as Christian disciples 
and Christian teachers, whose hopes are delusive and whose vo- 
cation is at an end if God, and the soul, and the future, and 
moral law cannot be known so as to be apprehended with clear- 
ness and interpreted with authority. You will not understand 
me as suggesting that we must brand the new philosophy as false 
and do our best to overthrow it, because our bread is at stake 
and our treasure is discounted. We do not want the wages of 
imposture or the exhilaration of deception. If, indeed, we have 
been dreaming that the heavens were open when we have only 
looked on a ceiling of our own gilding, we want to know it, that 
henceforth we may live as honest men. Our self-respect as true 
men compels us to face the problem whether there is for the human 
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reason any safe footing in passing from thoughts to things, from 
the temporal to the eternal, from the human to the Divine. It 
seems to me there is, and that it is found in the Incarnation, in 
Jesus Christ as at once the light and the life of men. The mo- 
tions of my own thought more than suggest and make probable 
that in the final philosophy, based on the widest and most careful 
induction, the fact of Incarnation must hold as fundamental and 
controlling a place as in Christian theology. I doubt whether 
the problem of knowledge agitated in our day can reach its sci- 
entific and satisfactory solution until the answer is sought and 
found in Jesus of Nazareth. 

Suffer me, then, to restate the problem, to indicate the solu- 
tions that have been proposed, and to point out how the Incar- 
nation supplies the confessed want. 

1. The problem is not to vindicate for mind an original and 
independent activity in the products of our knowledge as over 
against the sensationalism of the eighteenth century; or even 
to maintain the veracity of consciousness. It may be said that 
The Critique of Kant permanently vindicated for mind a living 
and creative agency in the sphere of knowledge. There are 
elements in all knowledge, even in the simplest processes of 
sense-perception, that cannot be derived from sensation, some 
forms of thought into which all the materials of experience are 
moulded. The mind is not a ¢abula rasa, as Locke taught, a 
sheet of white paper on which the external world projects and 
photographs its images; but it is a creative architect, distin- 
guishing and distributing the raw materials of sensation accord- 
ing to certain definite and necessary principles. As no building 
rises by simply carting stone, iron, and wood to the site, but 
only as these materials are shaped and distributed in accord- 
ance with the architect’s regulative thought, so is knowledge 
always the product of mental energy acting on the materials of 
experience. Thought, then, is a real thing. It is not the mere 
shadow of matter. But all that is real is not on that acount re- 
liable. The reality of thought does not warrant the affirmation 
of its absolute validity. It may be true for me without being 
true for beings of another grade of intelligence. Thought has 
its categories, or laws, by which all knowledge is determined and 
shaped ; but these categories of the understanding and ideas of 
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the reason represent the native conditions of human intelligence, 
the limitations and restraints of the mind’s activity; and hence, 
it is affirmed, the result can never have more than a relative and 
regulative validity. What man must think and believe is true 
for him, but he cannot affirm its truth or its falsehood for beings 
whose intelligence is of a higher grade; least of all can such truth 
be assumed to have any essential validity for the supreme and 
infinite mind. It may have, and it may not have. Hence the 
statement sometimes heard, that in other worlds twice two may 
be five, the straight line may not be the shortest distance between 
two points, and God may be a quaternity instead of a trinity. 
All this is the Kantian speech, popularized for us by Hamilton 
and Mansel, and diluted in the language of ephemeral literature. 
We know only the qualities or attributes of things, not their es- 
sences, and their attributes are simply what we attribute to them, 
without any certainty that our notions correspond to the reality. 
Knowledge, therefore, while real, is real only to us; it has only 
relative and regulative validity; it is true for all who are consti- 
tuted and circumstanced as we are; but both in science and in 
religion we are brought to affirm that the ultimate reality is 
hopelessly inscrutable. Of things as they are in the realms of 
matter and of mind, of man and of God, of the present and of the 
future, we can affirm nothing. That they are, that our thoughts 
have something external corresponding to them, we are com- 
pelled to believe under the law of causality, which is the funda- 
mental law of mental activity ; but what these objective realities 
are never can be known. The result is not absolute scepticism, 
but agnosticism: the reality of our thought is maintained, but 
its absolute validity is left in permanent doubt. In other words, 
all that we have is reality conditioned by an zf. 

2. Here Kant left the problem in its speculative form, and 
rested ; and there are not a few, notably those of the school of 
Spencer, who maintain that the barriers discovered and so clearly 
outlined by the philosopher of Kénigsberg cannot be broken 
through nor scaled. The cry of “ Back to Kant” is in the air. 
But the mind cannot rest in a blank or in an 7f, though you 
write it in capital letters. A relative validity will not satisfy it. 
It will continue its search for absolute truth, spite of all sneers, 
so long as a ray of hope remains that it may be discovered. 
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Hence philosophy, while acknowledging the invaluable services 
of Kant, has been unwilling to stop where he halted, and has 
insisted on pushing the inquiry further. And when the specula- 
tive reason has been suspected of incompetency for the task of 
bridging the chasm between reality and validity, between the 
relative and the absolute, the leadership has been conferred on 
the practical reason—a solution of the difficulty of which Kant 
had availed himself after having demonstrated the essential and 
hopeless incapacity of the understanding. Conscience has been 
invoked to achieve what criticism has pronounced impossible. 
Thus the solution of the great problem has been sought in two 
ways—by profounder speculation, and by an appeal to the judg- 
ments of the moral nature. 

Speculative philosophy was unwilling to confess the im- 
potence with which Kant had charged it, and of which he had 
seemed to convict it. It girded its loins for one more heroic 
endeavor to break through the impenetrable thickets, hoping 
to secure firm footing in the land of promise. The reality of 
mental activity in the products of knowledge having been tri- 
umphantly vindicated by Kant against the scepticism of Hume, , 
the next and greater problem was to vindicate for that activity 
its essential truthfulness, to pass from the reality of our knowl- 
edge to its essential validity, to bridge the chasm between the 
relative and the absolute, the human and the Divine. Fichte 
bridged the chasm by insisting that there was none, that only 
one bank existed, while the other was only its eternal shadow. 
The ego is all there is, and there is but one ego, the “ universal 
rationality”; there is only thought, and all thought is one; 
thought, therefore, is true because there is nothing else. Kant 
had left an external universe, of whose reality we are assured 
by the law of causality; but Fichte maintained that this very 
law of causality was only the mind in action, that mind and 
will are convertible terms, and that the universe had existence, 
therefore, only in thought. Our thoughts are true because 
Hl they are really the only things. Schelling, under the guidance 
a of “intellectual intuition,” bridged the chasm by pushing his 
i way boldly back to the beginning. The stream that you can- 
not bridge at its outlet you can span with thumb and fore- 
finger at its source. Thoughts and things are divergent lines 
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of development from an original indifference, between which 
there is an unbroken rhythm, a necessary and eternal corre- 
spondence. This reminds us of Leibnitz’s theory of preéstab- 
lished harmony between the body and the soul, of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of substance with its attributes of extension and 
thought, and of the modern idea that matter and mind are 
the two faces of one and the same primitive essence. Hegel 
once more denied that there was any chasm, but not after the 
manner of Fichte, and incorporating Schelling’s idea of devel- 
opment: Hegel maintaining that the absolute is both the foun- 
tain and the goal of thought, and that in the processes of 
thought the absolute is being realized, the Divine or creative 
thought becoming conscious and articulate in the perceptive 
thought of man. Both Schelling and Hegel felt that the valid- 
ity of our knowledge could not be established unless the agree- 
ment or identity of the perceptive and of the creative reason 
could be assured. God and man must be shown to be one. 
Cousin reached the same result by his doctrine of an impersonal 
reason, a doctrine differing from that of Hegel only in terms. 
Kant would say, ‘ My thought is real, and true for me; but 
what the object represented in thought really is it is impossible 
for me to know. Iam compelled to affirm its existence, but I 
cannot know its nature.’ Fichte would declare, ‘ The difficulty 
here confronted is imaginary; the very object of knowledge is 
created by the thinker; things have existence and measure only 
in and for thought.’ Schelling demurs to such a theory, accord- 
ing to which the object of knowledge is created in the act of 
thought, producing and annihilating it at will; and insists that 
the thing that is known is as real as the mind that knows it ; 
that things are not to be evaporated into thoughts any more 
than thoughts are to be regarded as the shadows of things, but 
that both are in eternal agreement, and so may be and are 
united in knowledge, because they are the correspondent evo- 
lution, through Nature and Spirit, of the original indifference, 
—the Object-Subject; and that this ground of all being and of 
all thought, this basic, dual reality, is apprehended by “ intellec- 
tual intuition.” We see this corner-stone of pure being, on 
which the whole fabric of human knowledge rests, though we 
cannot make our way down to where it rests, submitting it to 
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measurement, and thence surveying the entire edifice that tow- 
ers above it. Hegel made the leap from which Schelling shrank, 
and which he declared impossible. Hegel would handle and 
measure as well as see. For “intellectual intuition” he substi- 
tuted “thought,” insisting that there is a science of the Abso- 
lute, of pure Being, of that simple reality underlying both mat- 
ter and mind, existence and thought, and that the creation of 
this science, under the head of Logic, constitutes for philosophy 
its first and its greatest task. Things and thoughts have their 
living ground equally in the absolute; the original and ultimate 
reality externalizes itself in things, while it returns to itself in 
conscious thought, creeping up slowly and painfully through 
inorganic and organic forms, through sand-grains, and flowers, 
and birds, until in man it finds tongue and pen, in the state and 
history its completest and adequate expression. Man is not set 
over against nature, but regarded as nature’s king, in whom her 
organic life becomes conscious. Man is not regarded as the 
creature of God, but as the incarnation of God, partial in the 
individual, complete in the race. Our thoughts are valid, there- 
fore, because the secret energy that circulates in things, consti- 
tuting the basis of their existence and permanence, is also the 
law of mental activity, the spring and support of all thought ; 
and this secret energy he claimed to have seized and measured 
in the processes of abstract thought. 

The difficulties and uncertainties of the speculative method 
have inclined many, with Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Lotze, and 
others, to rest the validity of our knowledge on faith, the life 
of our ethical nature.. Faith precedes, underlies, and supports 
knowledge. Back of all processes of logic is an unverified and 
unverifiable assumption. We assume, in the very act of reason- 
ing, our own existence, and the veracity of consciousness. We 
must believe, too, as involved in these very assumptions, that 
the constitution of nature is truthful and benevolent: it cannot 
be intended to deceive us, and therefore what we are compelled 
to believe must be true. The universe, it is granted, has objec- 
tive existence; but that a thing should be, and serve eternally 
the purposes of deception contradicts the fundamental convic- 
tions of the moral nature. Thus absolute truth, finding it im- 
possible to gain entrance by the door of reason, is welcomed at 
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the gate of conscience. The affirmation includes vastly more 
than that consciousness is a true witness: it assumes that the 
conditions under which consciousness acts, and the whole order 
of nature of which these conditions are a part, cannot serve the 
suppression or the veiling of truth, but must be the means of 
its disclosure. This protest against agnosticism is purely ethi- 
cal; and many are forward to confess that the speculative rea- 
son cannot justify the ethical assumption. Experience pro- 
vides the materials shaped by the reason into knowledge, but 
it is only faith that stamps the product with indubitable va- 
lidity. 

The solution of Hamilton identifies him with the ethical 
school. For while he insists that to think is to condition, that 
the mind cannot transcend the sphere of its limitation, any 
more than a greyhound can outstrip his shadow or the eagle 
outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, that there can be 
only a cognition of the conditioned—the conditioned is itself 

“The mean between two extremes, two inconditionates, exclusive of 
each other, neither of which can be concezved as possible, but of which, on 


the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one must be admitted 
as necessary; and this act is called fazth.” 


And an American philosopher of note, while seriously differing 
from Kant and Hamilton in their theories of cognition, allies 
himself with those who maintain the validity of our knowledge 
on moral, rather than speculative, grounds, when he says: 

“ The soul, as intellect, not only acts in knowing according to the con- 
stitution which makes it what it is, but it assumes, and must assume, that 
these object-relations are discerned and affirmed by every intellect, 
whether creating or created. To suppose otherwise is to commit intel- 
lectual suicide, to introduce constant antagonism into every process which 
we perform, to philosophize ourselves into the impossibility of philosophy, 
and to overlook or deny those designs which we must assume that the 
universe exists to fulfil, so far at least as to be capable of dezng known.” 


This method of establishing the certitude of our knowledge is 
practically that of Descartes, who rests the whole edifice of 
thought on the veracity of God. 

3. Whether, now, we follow the speculative or the ethical 
school, the whole superstructure of our philosophy rests on an 
assumption, whose validity it is impossible to establish, either 
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by an appeal to experience or to self-evident truth: in the one 
case that the order of nature is beneficent and truthful, in the 
other that the reason of man is only the impersonal or abso- 
lute reason coming into consciousness and expression. In both 
cases no proof is presented or possible. Some deny that the 
order of nature is beneficent, and the result is the pessimism 
of modern thought, of which Schopenhauer is a prophet and 
Mallock a popular interpreter. Others deny that the relative is 
a sign of the absolute, the human a revelation of the divine, 
and they are left in the eternal perplexities and vacancies of 
the Kantian philosophy, maintaining with Herbert Spencer 
that the agnostic mood is both a scientific and a religious 
duty. 

Must our search, then, for knowledge end in universal and 
hopeless despair? Must this basic inquiry whether what we 
know is really true, remain eternally unanswered? I agree with 
those who press the protest of conscience against the agnostic 
philosophy. It outrages the most imperative of the moral 
sentiments, it makes our deepest nature a lie, and stamps con- 
scious existence as an unqualified calamity. I sympathize, too, 
with those who press beyond Kant, and Hamilton, and Spen- 
cer, and who on speculative grounds affirm that relative and 
absolute, finite and infinite, are not contradictory, but explana- 
tory; that reason in man is reason, because in some way it is 
the reason of God; that the reason which interprets is in some 
way at one with the reason that speaks; that what are called 
laws of thought are not limitations arbitrarily imposed, but 
elements involved in the very movement of thought,—whether 
human, angelic, or divine. But all this is assumption. This, 
too, may be only a law of my thinking: real as it is to me, com- 
pelled as I may be to affirm it all, what assurance have I of its 
validity beyond the circle of my thought? The logical circle 
seems to be impassable. I could more easily jump out of the 
body than transcend my mental limitations. I am imprisoned 
in a hollow sphere, where the hammers of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel only mock my endeavors for emancipation. Nor do 
I find my captivity ended when the prophets of “faith” utter 
the magic word “must.” And yet in this iron sphere I cannot 
live. I cry for the light and the air, broad and boundless as 
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the heavens. I want to hear the voice of the eternal Father in 
my very thoughts, and not the hollow echoes of my circum- 
stance. My highest and holiest aspirations are stifled and 
crushed in this narrow and heated atmosphere, and I| long with 
inexpressible yearning for the currents of life that flow from 
the highest mountains. It may be that some great teacher is 
yet to come who shall formulate the final and the absolute phi- 
losophy, in which consciousness shall be vindicated, not only 
as to the reality and veracity, but also the authority and valid- 
ity, of its testimony; but such a prophet has certainly not yet 
appeared in the long line from Socrates to Hamilton; and 
for one I cannot wait in uncertain hope for what may never 
come. 

Be it philosophical or not, to me the Incarnation supplies, 
what neither speculative thought nor the affirmations of the 
moral nature provide—the inductive verification, that what is 
true for man is true for God; that the laws of human thought 
and speech do not constitute a hindrance to the manifestation 
of the absolute intelligence; that however the divine and the 
human reason may differ in range and rapidity of movement, 
qualitatively they are in living agreement, ‘and so far identical. 
For this conclusion I require no more than the most material- 
istic or sceptical philosophy must grant me, whose very denial 
would only be its intensest affirmation—the veracity of human 
consciousness. That consciousness testifies to the historical re- 
ality and to the unique power of Jesus Christ. He is as much 
a reality as is the planet Jupiter or the Atlantic Ocean. You 
might as well ignore the sun in a system of astronomy, or the 
continent of Asia in your geographies, as to eliminate the 
Founder of the church and the King of men from history. 
And if philosophy is under bonds to abandon the cloudlands, 
addressing itself to its high task by following the inductive 
and historical methods, it may not presume to close the argu- 
ment and pronounce its judgment until the testimony of Him 
who “spake as never man spake” has been heard and weighed. 
It may be that He has somewhat to say that no one else is qual- 
ified to say, or that his mere presence is worth more than all 
the labored speculations of all the sages. We appeal to Socra- 
tes, Augustine, Aquinas, Locke, Leibnitz, all the great masters 
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of thought who have meditated, spoken, and written on the 
deepest problems of being, who toiled patiently and long in the 
labyrinthine mazes of reflection in the hope that they might 
reach the very heart of certainty: why should Jesus of Naza- 
reth be the solitary exception? Who calls for rush-lights when 
the sun has reached his meridian in a cloudless sky? If his- 
tory cannot be written without Christ, philosophy—which is 
only history probed to its original and eternal sources—cannot 
close its eyes to his august presence. 

Destructive criticism may be said to have run its course and 
exhausted its resources, beginning with the charge that Christ 
was a conscious and deliberate impostor, revolting from that to 
find refuge in the naturalistic theory of Paulus, the mythical 
theory of Strauss, the tendency theory of Bauer, the romantic 
theory of Renan, only to return more and more to the discarded 
suggestion of intentional deception, thus unravelling, as Dorner 
has said, “the web itself had woven.” The python has de- 
voured himself. The permanent advantage of this criticism 
has been that the image of Jesus Christ has become “real and 
concrete” to our age, as it has been to no other since the first 
century. Historical criticism has reproduced for us the con- 
sciousness of the apostolic age, and in the Gospels we hear none 
other than the living Christ. Assuming the veracity of our con- 
sciousness, in its critical activity, surrounded by the living mon- 
uments of Christ’s moral greatness and creative spiritual en- 
ergy, with the charge of self-deception and imposture critically 
overthrown, we must also grant the veracity of his own con- 
sciousness. Let Him speak, then, to the ear of modern philos- 
ophy. He claims not only moral relationship, but identity of 
nature, with God. The Father and He are one. From all 
eternity He shared his glory, and He alone hath seen and 
known Him, while the revelation of the Father’s will is the 
meaning and mission of his life. When the request is made, 
“Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,”—the cry not only of 
the burdened heart, but of the restless reason,—the reply is, 
“He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” Here, then, 
the absolute and divine is no longer an inference or an assump- 
tion, but a fact, brought within the range of observation. He 
who denies the Incarnation is not merely brought into conflict 
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with theological prejudices or philosophical vagaries, but with 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, whose credibility and compe- 
tency the incisive and protracted cross-examination of the whole 
German critical school has not been able to shake. That Jesus 
Christ never existed, or that He was only a man, violates every 
canon of sound reasoning. Such a conclusion breaks with 
Bacon no less than with Athanasius. It violates the inductive 
method no less than the pvinciples of dogmatic theology: A 
faithful and laborious induction has established beyond all rea- 
sonable cavil the historical reality and the immaculate morality 
of Jesus Christ ; while the same induction guarantees the authen- 
ticity, the integrity, and the credibility of the Gospel record. By 
the strictest historical induction, therefore, the Divine is brought 
into the sphere of the human. He who created man in his own 
image, tabernacles in the Son of Man, and finds the limitations 
of humanity no hindrance to the utterance of his thoughts. 
The simplest language is enough for Him, the most homely im- 
agery is transfigured at his touch. All that He says and does 
is marvellously human, appealing with authority to the most 
undisciplined understanding, and welcomed by the popular 
heart, while yet every word and deed is a revelation of God. 
Had there been any evidence of restlessness or violence in this 
living and personal interpenetration of Godhood and manhood, 
had there been the creation of new and unintelligible forms of 
speech, as in some schools of human philosophy, or had it been 
intimated that God’s thoughts could not be made known to 
men, the Incarnation would only have added to our perplexi- 
ties. But when the Godman is the most intensely real, living, 
natural, and consistent of all who have had a place. in history, 
in whom the Godhood never quarrels with the manhood, never 
restless under its limitations, finding it always promptly and 
adequately responsive, so that the laws of human thought never 
appear at variance with those of God’s thought, the Incarna- 
tion affords the scientific and satisfactory solution of a prob- 
lem with which modern philosophy has wrestled in vain. It 
vindicates the absolute validity of human knowledge. That 
which is true for us is also true for God. He thinks as I do; 
nay, I think as I do because He has so thought from everlast- 
ing: laws of thought are not restrictive and merely regulative, 
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they are involved in the very exercise of reason, and are of 
universal validity. I have a right to affirm that twice two are 
four everywhere and eternally; that a straight line always has 
been and always will be the shortest distance between two 
points; that righteousness on earth is righteousness in heaven ; 
that the Trinity is a revelation of essential, as well as of rela- 
tive, truth. 

History has recorded for us how the dialectics of Socrates 
ran their course, through the varying phases of speculation, 
until they returned to the Pyrrhonic scepticism, against which, 
as represented by the earlier sophists, they had been an ethi- 
cal and earnest protest. The pre-Socratic result of philosoph- 
ical speculation may be summed up in the three theses said 
to have been maintained by Gorgias of Leontini: a. Nothing 
exists; 4. If anything were to exist, it would be unknowable; 
c. If anything were to exist and were knowable, the knowledge 
of it could nevertheless not be communicated to others. Evi- 
dently the Sophist of twenty-three hundred years ago belongs 
to the same family with the modern agnostic, though it may be 
doubted whether the latter has given much attention to, or is 
proud of, his genealogy. It was this universal and flippant 
scepticism that laughed at all truth and virtue, and made a jest 
of heaven and earth, against which Socrates thundered his pro- 
test, sealing his testimony with his death,—the noblest and 
most quickening ministry in all heathenism,—whose work 
found worthy helpers and promoters in Plato and Aristotle. 
But this memorable triad, combining moral energy, spiritual in- 
sight, and dialectic skill of the very highest order, was not able 
to prevent the new Greek thought from being strangled in the 
serpent folds of the later sceptics, and from that assault it never 
rallied. Philosophy seemed hopelessly buried beneath the prob- 
lems it had itself propounded. 

Kant is the Socrates of modern speculation. His system is 
a.moral protest against the flippant scepticism of Hume. His 
doctrine, so saturated with the moral element, so intense in its 
love of truth and in its devotion to virtue, has revived the 
ancient discussions. The “ critical philosophy,” designed to se- 
cure for knowledge its assured and unassailable reality, has been 
called into service to achieve its final and hopeless overthrow. 
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Already agnosticism is boasting that its coronation is near at 
hand. And I see not what is to hinder it from marching to the 
undisputed and unshared sovereignty of the intellectual empire, 
except that a mightier has possession who cannot possibly be 
dislodged. If Jesus Christ be indeed the Incarnate Son of God, 
the fundamental problem of knowledge is solved: true thought 
in man is true thought for God, seeing that in Jesus Christ man’s 
thought becomes the vehicle of God’s thought, without loss to 
the contents, and without injury to the form. We shall be 
saved from the despair of Greek thought in our attempt to reach 
the absolutely true, because we have what Greece had not—the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily dwelling in the Son of Mary. In 
Jesus Christ the reason, no less than the guilty conscience, finds 
rest. In Him the highest speculation finds its historical anchor- 
age and verification ; and the claims of the moral nature secure 
in Him their firmest support. Beyond Hegel and Jacobi stands 
the youthful Prophet of Nazareth! It is true He never taught 
philosophy, and we search the Gospels in vain for an authorita- 
tive metaphysics. But when philosophy propounds its last in- 
quiry, and despairs of a reply, when the question is how to vin- 
dicate for human knowledge a Divine validity, the Incarnate 
Son of God provides by his simple historical presence what all 
the schools cannot supply. Thus He becomes, not a substitute 
for what has been laboriously wrought into the majestic arch of 
human knowledge, but its key-stone, compacting it into eternal 
solidity. . 

A certain Hindoo fable—I quote from Dean Mansel’s essay 
on the philosophy of Kant—runs thus: 


“In the beginning of time, when Brahma and Vishnu strove together 
for the sovereignty, Siva offered to acknowledge as supreme the one who 
could discover the crown of his head or the soles of his feet. For ten 
myriads of years Brahma soared upwards, and found no summit in the 
infinite height : Vishnu dived downwards, and found no base in the infi- 
nite depth. Then, at last, the rival gods owned the fruitlessness of their 
search, acknowledged their superior, and were reconciled. From the 
birthday of human thought men have striven by two opposite paths to 
gauge the height and the depth of the Infinite Mind. Let us trust that 
the day will come when the rival seekers, baffled and wearied with the 
fruitless search, shall turn back once more to the common ground of that 
human nature from whence both set forth, and, learning the lesson of 
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humility from the study of that nature’s laws and limits, shall confess 
with the patriarch of old : 


‘Behold, I go eastward, but He is not there; 
And westward, but I cannot perceive Him: 
To the north, where He doth work, 

But I cannot behold Him: 
He hideth himself in the south, 
That I cannot see Him.’ ”— od, xxiii, 8, 9. 


Impressively as the oriental fable is applied, the application 
strangely confounds the question of the validity of human 
knowledge with the exhaustive completeness of the same. The 
curvature of an arc is the same as that of a circle, when both are 
determined by the same centre and radius, though the arc is not 
the circle. Man is an arc, of which God is the infinite circle; 
and because he is such is his mental activity both real and reli- 
able. It is not the omniscience of the human thinker that con- 
stitutes for philosophy its fundamental inquiry, but the measure 
of trustworthiness with which true human thought is invested. 
Do we know anything, or must we be content with “learned 
ignorance,” and build all our altars “to the unknown” and un- 
knowable “God”? Am I presumptuous in asking you to heed 
the lofty opening words of another Scripture, born when the 
Chaldean patriarch had been gathered to his fathers nearly six- 
teen hundred years, and which reads as if it were the response 
to that cry which found in him its representative? 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made through Him; and without Him was not anything 


made that hath been made. In Him was life; and the life was the light 
of men. . .. And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we 


beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), full of | 


grace and truth. . .. No man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
— Fohn, i. 1-4, 14, 18. 


By that great sacrament of the Incarnation heaven and earth 
have been joined together; and what God hath joined, let no 
man put asunder ! 
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ARTICLE V. 


MIND AND MATTER: THEIR IMMEDIATE 
RELATION. 
[Delivered before the Summer School at Warwick Woodlands, July 22d, 1882. ] 


By JouN Bascom, D.D., LL.D., 


President of the University of Wisconsin. 


AN, in the rational world, still remains like an infant who 
divides existence between creeping and walking, the 

more ambitious effort serving to prepare the way for a fall. 
Comprehension consists, if we put our description in a very 
general form, in finding lines of relation between diverse things. 
It seeks after unity in a world of many distinct products. Its 
two terms are agreement and difference, or differences harmo- 
nized in agreements. A process of this nature cannot escape 
the constant use of these two primitive terms—diverse things 
and harmonizing ideas. It cannot aim at any unity which shall 
abolish diversity, or admit any diversity which sets aside unity. 
If all things were alike in all respects there would be nothing to 
be explained, and no conditions of explanation. If all things 
were absolutely unlike nothing could be intelligibly done with 
them, no centre of unity and no relations of unity could be 
found for them. The constructive process, therefore, must be 
content to stop short of setting aside differences, or unity will 
be lost in mere oneness. It must also stop short of absolute 
diversity, or the subjects of thought will crumble to pieces like 

a ball of sand. 

Differences are first terms in our sensitive life. The world 
is given to us in our inner consciousness.and outer perceptions 
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under diversities, and to seek to abolish these diversities is to 
destroy the problem at which the mind is at work. If we have 
a puzzle to put together, the parts must remain unlike each 
other. Agreements, on the other hand, are first terms in our 
rational life. Rational action opens with ideas under which its 
reconciliations proceed. These ideas must be granted their full 
scope, or the harmonizing, constructive process comes to an 
end. 

What we wish now to enforce is the necessity the mind is 
under, in holding fast antecedent conditions of comprehension, 
to accept differences as ultimate. Take the sixty-six elements: 
any one of them may, perhaps, be resolved into other elements, 
but the desire to resolve all elements into one element looks 
toward a result that would embarrass the process of compre- 
hension, not facilitate it. We should, after such a consumma- 
tion, be compelled to restore differences in an inscrutable way 
by assigning unknown and mysterious power to diverse positions 
or diverse motions of atoms. We should simply have shifted 
the ground of diversities with no added knowledge of their real 
nature. 

Our first conclusion, and one that we wish to put to im- 
mediate work, is, that differences are ultimate terms in compre- 
hension; that we are not to strive to eliminate them; that, 
though they may frequently change ground, the rational pro- 
cess remains rational and coherent only by assigning differences 
their true position and quietly maintaining them in it. To go 
beyond this is to dig out foundation-stones under the very 
structure of knowledge. 

The most primary, the most fundamental, of these perma- 
nent diversities we believe to be that which exists between 
physical and intellectual phenomena, between matter and mind. 
The process of thought is essentially dualistic, and this dualism 
is closely the counterpart of this division between the physical 
and the spiritual world. Every judgment has two terms which it 
unites: every conclusion in proof, two judgments which it com- 
bines. The body no more walks with two legs, or sees with two 
eyes, or hears with two ears, or handles with two hands, than 
does the mind move by two distinct classes of impressions 
which it is ever weaving together in knowledge, the one refera- 
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ble to matter and the other to mind. The mind does not come 
into action till it gets hold of matter, the external world; and 
sensation is of no avail (as seen in the idiot) unless it awakens 
appropriate ideas. 

There has been no successful analysis of the facts of matter, 
identifying them with those of mind, or of the facts of mind, 
identifying them with those of matter; and the only results of 
the efforts hitherto made in this direction has been a reduction 
of that distinct outline of limitation and difference on which the 
whole diagram of knowledge depends. Objects have been 
made merely to dance and waver before the eye in hopeless 
confusion. This is the proposition we wish now to enforce: 
matter and mind are ultimate terms in human experience, and 
must be so accepted as the antecedent condition of knowledge. 

First, we will draw attention to some of the ways in which 
they have been blended, and afterward trace their essential and 
distinct characteristics. On the side of philosophical explana- 
tion there have been in late years created and inserted in 
thought innumerable subconscious facts by which to explain 
the phenomena of consciousness, such as those of memory, as- 
sociation, invention. Mental phenomena have been conceived 
as made up of two classes, those which appear in consciousness 
and those which do not: the latter very influential in determin- 
ing the character of the former, and in uniting them in harmoni- 
ous products. We wish to challenge this entire philosophy of 
states of mind not known to the mind itself, as one wholly with- 
out warrant, incapable of yielding any light, and giving to 
thought constant occasions of confusion and misdirection. 

A state of mind that is not known to mind, an activity of 
mind that is not within the vision of mind, transcends all possi- 
ble experience and all possible knowledge. We know in ex- 
perience activities, states of mind; we know, also, activities, 
states of matter, or, if it be preferred, states of mind referable to 
states of matter. Here experience stops, and has not a syllable 
of explanation or suggestion to offer as to the phenomenal form 
or nature of an action of mind which is neither a thought, nora 
feeling, nor a volition in consciousness. A thought—and it 
matters not if another word be applied to it—of which we are 
not conscious, as much transcends experience as-a ball that has 
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neither color, nor hardness, nor locality. Inconceivability, abso- 
lute and complete, belongs to states of mind not known to 
mind. They have neither the form of mental facts nor of phys- 
ical facts, and, as these two exhaust our knowledge of forms, 
they are formless. 

Again, such facts can yield no explanation. Being them- 
selves unknown in their own nature, we cannot see how any- 
thing in any way flows from them. A mother and her child are 
sitting together. A noise is heard in the wall. The child asks, 
‘What made it?’ The mother replies, ‘A mouse.’ Very well: 
a mouse is known, its habits are known, and the answer is satis- 
factory, though that particular mouse is not seen. 

But, the mother may answer, ‘A bogey makes that noise, 
and he is coming after you.’ The question may still seem an- 
swered to the child, yet the answer brings no knowledge. The 
child has neither seen a bogey, nor observed its habits, nor con- 
sidered its powers. The imagination of the child, moved by 
fear and awe, may have gathered a thousand fancies about the 
word, but none of them are fixed, and the mind has no power 
to decide what a bogey can or cannot do, what it is likely to 
do or not todo. The answer is vicious, because it refers the fact 
to something wholly beyond experience, and whose connection 
with experience cannot in any way be pointed out. When a 
pupil asks me, ‘ How came I, just now, to recollect that name, 
which I have been trying to recall all day to no purpose,’ and I 
answer, ‘Some subconscious act has put you in possession of 
it,’ I have virtually said that a bogey is at the bottom of the 
mystery. The subconscious act neither he nor I understand 
or can understand; neither he nor I have experienced it or 
can experience it; it is not any term of our knowledge, it never 
has been; nor is it like any term of that knowledge. We 
cannot in any way, if we grant its existence, say why it does 
or how it does the thing referred to it, as mere existence does 
not expound powers. In short, we have a problem met by a 
philosophical bogey, utterly unverified by the entire range of 
experience. We must define and verify any and every cause 
before we offer it as a reason; and this we can never do with 
subconscious states of mind. 

Again, stripping away from mind the accumulated accretions 
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of imagination and crude speculation, and coming back to the 
simple phenomena with their direct and inevitable implications, 
is doing, in reference to mind, what is being so fitly done in ref- 
erence to matter. The entire conception of matter is being 
renovated by confining the impressions of the senses to their 
own proper field, and by including in matter those forces and 
those only which are embraced in the phenomena before us. 

Thus matter is coming to be regarded, in the first place, as 
a complexus of forces producing all those effects which are ex- 
pressed directly or indirectly in sensations and action. The 
disposition is passing away to put a dead centre in matter, in 
which its living forces inhere. The effects which we know as 
physical qualities involve certain forcesand nothing more. The 
core of matter, to which these forces are attributed, is a fictitious 
construction of the imagination without warrant in reason, a 
further effort to construct under the senses that which trans- 
cends them. 

Again, these material forces are conceived as in constant 
activity. Force is from its very nature, expenditure. The 


forces in matter are renewed each instant, and so sustain the 


phenomena which accompany them. What we knowas change- 
able and unchangeable is a distinction in the senses simply in 
reference to time. The rock is thought to be passive in its 
energies because its impressions are comparatively permanent : 
the stream is thought to be active in its energies, because its 
impressions are shifting. We might as well suppose that the 
contending forces in the boiler of an engine are passive when 
the engine halts. 

A third change in the conception of matter is, that its forces 
are all fluent and interchangeable in a fixed way, that what is 
fixed in the physical world is the laws of change and the pro- 
ducts of change, but that transfer under these laws and between 
these results is constant and universal, and differs in different 
cases only in the degree of rapidity with which it occurs. Thus 
the body of man is in all its parts in perpetual flux with a vari- 
able rate of flow. If there were an open body of water before 
us in lively activity, currents pouring in from all sides, and 
sinking through subterranean channels, with many larger and 
smaller whirlpools involving each other in endless combinations, 
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if these waters were to return again and again through the 
same circuit with modified conditions and an increasing com- 
plexity of movements, we should have an image of the physi- 
cal world. Nothing remains itself phenomenally for any great 
length of time. The phenomena which express force, like the 
swirling centres in the water, are perpetually losing and regain- 
ing their forms with endless agreement and disagreement under 
energies that are measured in kind and amount, but whose con- 
ditions of expenditure are forever changing. A conception of 
matter like this is the result of a direct observation of the 
facts, allowing them to comprehend for the eye of reason those 
forces and those only which they immediately embody, those 
forces and those only which come to the surface in the facts 
themselves. 

This is exactly the work that ought to be done in mind. 
The facts of mind, as we know them in experience, should be 
united with the processes which as facts they involve, and all 
else should be cut away as useless lumber in no way helping 
the rational apprehension, and often greatly embarrassing it. 

The-thing-in-itself to which Kant gave such prominence, 
and placed beyond the reach of knowledge, has played a mis- 
chievous part in philosophy. We have no occasion whatever 
for the-thing-in-itself, or the-mind-in-itself, as an aggregate of 
unknown and unknowable qualities or relations of some order. 
We know the very thing, be it matter or be it mind, com- 
pletely, in the only way in which it can be known, at all events 
as completely as we know anything. There are certain phe- 
nomena, as those of an ivory ball, before us; we know the 
phenomena as phenomena through our senses; we also know 
by virtue of our rational powers that these phenomena express 
certain forces, for the time being located in the ball before us. 
These we term xoumena. Kant speaks of them as the-thing-in- 
itself. In other words, the sensible phenomena are effects, and 
the zoumena or supersensible forces are causes, but effects ex- 
actly measure and express causes. There is no more in the 
effects than in the causes; no more in the causes than in the 
effects; hence we know the causes as well as we know the ef- 
fects. Weare not in imagination to add anything to the causes 
which has not found expression in the effects. Our equation 
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is reduced, x =a+6+c. The forces of the ball equal color, 
position, and weight: the forces are given in kind and degree 
by the effects. The talk afterward of the-thing-in-itself, of the 
mind-in-itself, as something inscrutable and unknown, is to put 
for matter or for mind, not the rational basis of their own 
qualities and that simply, but something that does we know 
not what, that exists we know not how, and is as unverifiable 
in its existence as it is in its nature. Associated with such a 
method as this are all the unconscious states and activities of 
mind. They have no position in the field of knowledge, they 
have no nature, they can subserve no purpose. 

The same kind of scaffolding is also built up around mind 
from the physical side. A supposititious physical tramway is 
constructed to sustain conjecturally the movements of mind. 
We have now in place of subconscious states, unconscious cere- 
brations. These words imply that actions of brain are the basis 
of thought; that these actions sometimes make themselves 
known in consciousness, and sometimes do not; that the pow- 
ers of mind are borne on by them equally in either case. In 
the former explanation we relied on fanciful unverifiable causes, 
in this explanation we appeal to causes whose exact nature we 
do not know, and whose relation to the facts expounded under 
the method of exposition we cannot in any way or degree es- 
tablish. We encounter, also, the further objection, that if we 
grant the alleged relation of the brain to the mind, it destroys 
the very nature of the phenomena, those of mind, which are 
under discussion. 

The attention of a child is drawn to certain sounds which 
seem to come from a great height. He asks, ‘What makes 
them?’ The parent responds, ‘They are the whistling of fish 
as they fly over from the Gulf to the Great Lakes.’ ‘ But why 
can I not see them?’ says the child. ‘Oh! they fly very high, 
and they become transparent in the light.” ‘Has anybody ever 
seen them?’ ‘No, they live only in the deep waters, and 
mount invisibly in the air. But do fish fly? Something like 
it. Do they whistle? It is not impossible. The proof is 
hardly so good as that of this example for the theory of uncon- 
scious cerebration as furnishing a nexus to mental facts remote 
from each other. There is no definite knowledge of any dis- 
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tinct state of brain as the antecedent of any one thought, 
much less is therea knowledge of any fixed state of brain as 
the exact counterpart and equivalent of thought. The relation 
is wholly supposititious and unverifiable. The facts which ap- 
proach it most nearly are those of sensation, and they should 
lead us to the reverse conclusion. We have in the eye a spe- 
cialized organ for conditioning the action of the mind in a 
single direction to a certain set of external facts. This state 
of the case we at once understand, and broadly distinguish 
thereby our perceptions of color from our thoughts. The 
senses, in reference to thought, offer examples of contrast, not 
of agreement. We have accepted a whistling and flying fish, 
and as yet we neither know that fish migrate through the air, 
or whistle in the air or elsewhere ; and we have surrounded our 
explanation, or find it surrounded, by such conditions that we 
can verify neither fact. Nor is this the worst, if we grant cere- 
bration, then reasons become causes, and thoughts become 
effects, and the reflective process is destroyed, the very process 
we undertook to explain. Equally is the unity of mind lost. 
Local events in different periods of time cannot attain to the 
unity of mind, no matter whether consciousness accompanies 
them or not. Unity is the product of the prior unity of the 
thought. The only way by which many things may be gath- 
ered in definite relation is the action of mind. Even the body 
is not a unity till we apprehend it. 

By unconscious cerebration we have so filled the air with 
flying fish as to have no need of the birds of heaven. We 
explain many things with entire ease, but unfortunately with 
no advance of knowledge. Does an atom behave unusually in 
living relations, we reéndow it, and speak of the atom-soul. 
But soul is the word with which we cover the powers that sus- 
tain thought, feeling, volition. Soul, in the whole range of our 
experience, is expressed in these only. These have given oc- 
casion to the word ‘soul,’ and so have defined it. To speak of 
an atom-soul is as if we had said an atom-thought, or in the 
opposite direction had applied the qualities of matter to mind 
and spoken of the length of a thought and the weight of a 
feeling. There can be no greater confusion than this, that 
things should begin to interchange at random their qualities 
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with thoughts; a man become a molecule and a molecule a 
man before we are through with them; a fish a bird and a bird 
a fish. Yet the empiricist does not hesitate to endow things at 
his own good pleasure with attributes of mind, whenever he 
finds the need, though our experience is in no direction more 
firm and immutable than in confining thought to consciousness 
only, and forces to space only. 

So, again, Schopenhauer takes will, an exclusively spiritual 
fact, allows it to sink down through the whole realm of forces, 
and then interprets physical and mental facts as if they were 
diverse phases of this one fact—will. 

What we want is a truly Empirical Philosophy. One that 
leaves differences where experience leaves them, and as experi- 
ence leaves them; that accepts first terms as experience dis- 
closes them, and is rational enough to see that reasoning is an 
intermediate, constructive process, and can neither give nor 
alter ultimate premises; that the comprehending process com- 
ing from the Cannibal Islands, eager to devour its own children, 
should be either civilized or sent back to those Isles. We are 
to take the ultimate as ultimate, because it is ultimate; and 
because to do so is the summation of all wisdom. 

We need also to divest our explanations of all fictitious 
conceptions, to accept facts in their simplest forms, and with 
the fewest implications. To know a thing when we know it, to 
strike a trail only where there is a trail, and to stop when we 
are through with our clew, these are first principles in philoso- 
phy. Science prospers in its own department, because it does 
not raise impossible inquiries, because it assumes the funda- 
mental facts of the senses as the senses give them, and because 
it does not allow the creation of fictitious causes. 

Having hastily completed my critical work, I wish in the 
time that remains to establish, on the positive side, the eternal 
dualism of human experience under the two terms, matter and 
mind. 

When we speak of matter and mind as final and relatively 
independent portions of our experience, we do not overlook the 
fact, that the phenomena of matter are transformed into those of 
mind in the very process of their apprehension. While matter 
stands for the universe in all its sensible beauty, that beavty 
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involves the constructive presence of mind for its comprehen- 
sion, and so for the exact form and measure of that compre- 
hension. What Hamlet, as a play, is to us, is an indivisible 
product of the action of our minds and the mind of Shake- 
speare. This does not materially alter the fact that Hamlet is 
an external product in our intellectual life of permanent and 
rare significance. The universe we actually see and feel is in a 
measure limited and colored by our personal powers, these be- 
ing the partially transparent medium through which we receive 
it. But the glass does not create the thing it gives; and we 
meet as certainly in the external world the artistic work of God 
as in a painting we encounter that of the painter, or in a poem 
that of the poet. We are not for an instant to feel that what 
is present to us in the physical world is as much the product of 
our own minds as of the facts before us. Experience does not 
so teach us. The painting must be constructed by the specta- 
tor, but it owes comparatively little to him as contrasted with 
the painter. 

In tracing the division between matter and mind, we see, in 
the first place, that these two sets of phenomena have diverse 
form-elements which present them to the mind with incommu- 
nicable attributes. All phenomena have their forms: they are 
unreal and unintelligible without them. Events involve time; 
effects imply causes; propositions have respect to truth. Now 
physical facts have one form-element, which belongs to them 
exclusively as physical, that of space; and mental facts have 
another form-element, which belongs to them exclusively as 
mental, that of consciousness. A thing or physical force that 
is nowhere, or acts from no point, or in no direction in space, 
is unreal, is unintelligible. A mental fact that occursin no one’s 
consciousness is one that occurs not at all. A thought that 


is not thought, a feeling that is not felt, are unintelligible. . 


Consciousness is the form-element of mental phenomena, and 
not to have this form is not to have existence as a product of 
mind. Mind itself is simply the energy which is expressed in 
these very phenomena and in none other, in the mental powers 
involved and in no other powers. Here, then, is a division as 
deep as any division can be made, an incommunicability as great 
as any incommunicability can be, since it lies in the primary 
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nature of things, and of our thoughts concerning them. This 
division is like that which holds between a truth and a block 
of marble, and deeper than that which lies between a sweet 
flavor and a red color. 

But the ultimate laws or connections of physical and of men- 
tal facts respectively are as diverse as their ultimate forms. The 
fundamental conception in the material world is that of forces, 
and a force is fixed in its direction and degree of action. The 
fundamental conception in the mental world is that of anagent, 
neither definite in his lines of action, nor measured in his energy 
of action. The notion that rules the relation of force is that of 
causation. Every effect—that is thing or event—has a cause, 
is the axiom of the physical world. There flows immediately 
from this axiom the absolute equality of effects and causes; the 
effect is neither more nor less than the cause; the cause neither 
more nor less than the effect. They measure each other and 
are the two rational terms in every result. Looked at without 
reference to time, all phenomena, as those of our ivory ball, 
imply forces which are their immediate ground, and so we get 
the notion of substance, that which stands under and supports 
allappearances. Looked at in reference to time, present appear- 
ances, under the axiom of causation, imply previous ones, pres- 
ent forces previous ones, and the present as a whole, both in its 
phenomenal and substantial being, rests back on the past. This 
application of causation carries with it the order and perpetuity 
of nature. What is, is directly dependent on what has been, 
and is also the germ of what is to be. 

Over against this fundamental conception of causation in the 
physical world, we have that of spontaneity in the mental world. 
It is unfortunate that this conception has not received the clear 
contrasted statement which it should receive, that it may be 
kept distinct from the notion of causation. The mind may be 
said to be the cause of its thoughts and feelings; but thoughts 
and feelings do not stand in that fixed dependence on mind 
which belongs to effects in relation to causes, nor do they at 
each instant measure the powers of mind in the same absolute 
way. Mind must be spontaneous in the pursuit of truth, or 
truth cannot preserve its character astruth. Truth is discerned, 
not occasioned; and an event which is occasioned is a fact, not 
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a truth. The antecedents in the physical world are causes; in 
the mental world, in reference to conclusions, they are premises ; 
in reference to thoughts, reasons; in reference to actions, motives. 
Any confounding of these relations with cause and effect, strictly 
rendered, breeds hopeless confusion and loss. 

Correspondingly diverse are the laws which prevail in the 
two realms. Unfortunate again, is our use of the word ‘law,’ 
which we employ constantly without stopping to indicate 
whether we refer to physical or intellectual or spiritual laws, and 
without seeming to be aware that these laws, higher and lower, 
agree in very little save the word. We speak of the eternity 
and immutability of law, the impossibility of its breach in any 
way. Our language has some application if we refer to physical 
laws, but is to be very much modified and qualified if we refer 
to higher laws. Spiritual laws are constantly changing, and 
constantly disobeyed. Physical laws all come under causation, 
and express its fixed, constructive lines of action. Intellectual 
laws are those of logic, those which govern the formation of 
premises and the relation of premises to conclusions; and they 
may or may not be obeyed. The laws of the spiritual world are 
those of rational action in their relation to well-being; and they 
are more often disregarded than regarded. We have the laws 
of force, the laws of thought, and the laws of rational action, 
physical laws, the laws of truth, and the laws of virtue. Noth- 
ing can be more distinct than these laws. 

Once more, matter is to be distinguished, deeply and pro- 
foundly, from mind; the one as the source of diverse impres- 
sions—of difference; and the other as the source of constructive 
ideas—of agreement. The physical world gives us variety: the 
mental world gives us unity. There is no unity in things aside 
from mind. They are all divided in space and dissevered in 
time. They are each as it is and where it is and not otherwise 
or elsewhere. Here is a level surface; I hold in’my hand a 
large equilateral triangle; I lay it upon the ground. Immedi- 
ately the three points which are indicated by the angles may 
invite the eye and be thrown into definite relations, into unity. 
Nothing has been done to them as physical points. A thou- 
sand other points might have been taken instead. They had 
no relation before the triangle was laid on the ground. They 
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have none now save as the mind sees and institutes it. The 
statue can be cut out of the marble, but the statue is not in the 
marble. There is no relation of part to part till the mind estab- 
lishes it. The block is indifferent material to any statue that 
may be made of it. If it holds any statue, it holds all statues 
just as much. So it is with matter in reference to the uses and 
unities of mind: it has no more predilection for ideas than the 
strokes of a pen have for meanings. 

Consciousness brings all things together, There, and there 
only, are they united in conceptions, conclusions, constructions. 
Consciousness takes in events, and there first are they seen to 
spring from causes and to press onward toward ends. In con- 
sciousness only is found the indivisible unit of many things held 
together, felt together, understood together, pursued together. 
Consciousness, in what has just now been said, stands for all the 
powers of which it is the essential form, which it embraces in 
one pervasive light and holds in indivisible and coetaneous action. 
This is the manner in which, within our own experience, matter 
and mind offer themselves respectively ; and the two methods 
are so fundamentally diverse as to leave no simply empirical 
distinction as deep and permanent as this between matter and 
mind. Interactions of all sorts arise because of it: relations of 
all sorts lie between these two poles. If we abolish them, in 
sweeping away differences, we lose agreements, and we find the 
universe lapsing, collapsing into indistinguishable properties, it 
having become quite immaterial with us what we refer to mind 
or what to matter, what to birds and what to flying fishes. 

We accept, therefore, as the pillars on which the temple of 
human knowledge rests, our primitive and untranslatable experi- 
ences of matter and of mind respectively, and are able, as we 
believe, to see that it belongs to reason to accept as ultimate 
and hold fast as ultimate, the data of each specific power in its 
specific action—a power that is a specific power simply because 
it has its own work to do, which cannot be done by any other 
faculty. Here we start on a true process of comprehension. 
It is not the purpose of philosophy to explain this, that, or the 
other thing which it may bring before itself: it is its purpose 
and its only purpose to explain human knowledge, what is, and 
what passes for, human knowledge. Philosophy can neither 
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subvert this product, human knowledge, nor explain it away and 
fulfil its purpose. Knowledge remains as it is, and must be ex- 
pounded where it is and for what it is. It does not follow that 
knowledge may not itself be modified in a secondary way by its 
own philosophical exposition. Facts of all kinds are likely to 
be better conceived in connection witha true theory of them. 
But these incidental modifications must themselves become a 
part of knowledge, must be accepted by knowledge. Idealism 
comes to nothing, and always will come to nothing, because it 
does not expound empirically the experience of any human 
being, and that experience remains as a series of facts seeking 
further exposition. Human knowledge, the knowledge of men, 
is the subject-matter of philosophy, and can neither be subverted 
nor in any way broken in upon by any theory of mind or of 
matter. If the faculties of men could be so profoundly misled 
as many schemes of philosophy imply that they are, these facul- 
ties would be of no worth, and the philosopher, in condemning 
the race of which he is a part, would condemn himself also. If 
the faculties of man are not to be trusted, he is not to be trusted. 
The conclusions of philosophy must be as coherent with human 
experience as are the statements of science, before they can 
possess the field of thought and rule in it. 

The ultimate authority of any faculty is simply the faculty 
itself. Men think they see because they see, believe what they 
think, because they think it. It is only at a later stage of de- 
velopmient that they inquire ‘Why should I trust my senses, and 
why my conclusions?” And when they put the question they 
can give it no other answer than this, ‘We trust our faculties 
because they are persistent, coherent, ultimate.’ If any one 
chooses to say, ‘ They persist and cohere in a lie,’ then we can 
only answer, that a lie stuck to in this fashion is as good as the 
truth, is the truth, since it covers the whole range of knowledge; 
and with what exists outside of that range we have nothing 
to do. 

Faith in ourselves is spontaneous and fundamental, and later 
is the same thing as faith in God who madeus. The confidence 
of reason in reason is the grand characteristic fact of reason, 
and is at the bottom of our belief in truth, in righteousness, 
in God. 
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Christianity plants itself flatly without any refinements on 
human experience, and so is independent of any one philosophy. 
Like human knowledge, it remains, whatever may befall the 
-mushroom philosophies of the times. A philosophy, which 
when called to the board fora demonstration begins to erase and 
erase and reduce, till only a few shadowy lines are left, anywhere, 
while these few are relettered in a strange and perplexed way, is 
not about to expound the universe, physical and moral, that 
spreads out before us in the light, and more and more in the 
light, as we increasingly apprehend it,—the universe that deep-. 
ens the lines of knowledge from the very beginning, while it 
makes them cohere with increasing completeness in one construc- 
tion. What we wish to impress and reimpress is, that a true 
empiricism, fixed terms of experience, must be our starting- 
point, that we must stand squarely on our feet, and so explain 
and expound what we see. Digging the ground from under our 
feet will only let us deeper and deeper into the darkness, till the 
earth closes over us with our philosophy,—the sunlight all above 
and all beyond us. 








ARTICLE VI. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE A FACT, AND A TESTIMONY. 
[Read at the Monthly Meeting of THE INsTITUTE, May 25, 1882.] 


By GILES H. MANDEVILLE, D.D. 
Reformed Church, Harlem, New York. 


DESIRE, this evening, to turn your attention to facts -be- 

longing to a different and higher realm than those with which 
modern science is mainly engaged. The astronomer points his 
tube to the heavens, and takes us on journeys of inconceivable 
distances from orb to orb through stellar paths. The geologist 
leads us to the depths of the earth, and to the tops of the 
mountains, and, with the aid of his hammer and microscope, 
causes us to perceive facts written in the rocks, and to compare 
the blooming flowers of to-day with the petrified forms of ages 
past. Specialists ask us to follow them in tracing out the suc- 
cessive steps and stages in the order of development from lower 
to higher states of being, under inherent laws of matter. We 
have not a word to say against search in these fields for fresh 
facts to illustrate life. Nay, rather; we do heartily rejoice in 
every new addition to the accumulating stores of scientific 
wealth. 

But we should not confine ourselves to the material field : this 
does not exhaust the realms to which the investigator is invited. 
A multitude of facts is not to be overlooked by the careful seeker 
after truth wherever to be found. I refer to facts belonging to 
a spiritual realm: but they are none the less, nay they are all 
the more, facts because spiritual. They are to be ascertained 
by inquiry and established by testimony. 
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My theme deals only with a fractional part of this majestic 
realm ; yet I believe even this may be helpful, like a sheet-anchor 
holding us “sure and steadfast” against the rushing tides of un- 
believing speculations. I shall restrict it to a single line of ob- 
servation, refraining from turning aside even into branches which 
might divert our attention. 


THE FACT STATED. 


By ‘the spiritual life’ I mean the entire subjective process 
by which the spiritual nature of man is transformed from its 
natural state of earthly mindedness and “ enmity against God,” 
into a state of sympathy with God and likeness to God. Ac- 
companying this transformation are incidental experiences of 
fear and hope, of sorrow and joy, of struggle and conflict, of 
defeat and victory, from its commencement to its completion. 
It is not something foreign and exterior to the soul, but it is 
begotten in the spiritual nature, vitalizing by a pervasive influ- 
ence all its faculties and powers. 

It has invariably one immediate generating cause, the Holy 
Spirit. 

It has also one immediate means, the truth of God. 

It varies in the mediate instruments of its production; in the 
methods of its nurture and development ; and in its degrees of 
influence and power. It varies also in its leading, ruling char- 
acteristics in different individuals. With some its distinguish- 
ing marks are intellectual: where the mental processes are strong 
and sharp, and the understanding sees and seizes truth as truth, 
the Holy Spirit casts the spiritual life largely in the intellectual 
mould. With others conscience takes hold mightily upon princi- 
ple, and makes duty the great inspiration of life; and in such 
conscientiousness will be the prominent trait, and will disclose 
itself in principles striking their roots deep into character, spread- 
ing out their branches with increasing fulness and perfection 
over all life’s activities. With others again the emotions per- 
vade the nature in a flood of sympathies and affections; and in 
such the spiritual life is profoundly emotional, filling the soul 
with the joy of tenderness and compassion, and with love toward 
both God and man. ‘There are diversities of operations,’ and, 
by consequence, diversities of spiritual character and experiences, 
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from the beginning to the end. In all cases, indeed, these three 
characteristics appear more or less intermingled ; still, one will 
be conspicuous and leading, according to natural temperament 
and endowment, and the counsel of the Divine Spirit, ‘who 
worketh all things after the good pleasure of his will.” There 
is not a level uniformity, but a unity in diversity. 

These affirmations are necessary to a clear statement of the 
subject: each separate statement cannot be dwelt upon, but is 
an essential part of the fundamental fact. 

We come, then, to the question, Is there any such Fact in 
human experience? Does it exist really in the consciousness of 
the human spirit? We affirm it, our opponents deny it, and 
say, ‘The burden of proof lies with you, bring forward your 
testimony, produce your witnesses.’ Let us try to meet the 
challenge. 


THE FACT ESTABLISHED. 


From the nature of the case it can be established only by 
testimony. The testimony, with countless variations in minor 
particulars, is in substance this. A man who has been living a 
worldly, thoughtless life begins to take serious, earnest, anxious 
thought about God and eternity, the soul, sin, and salvation ; 
at length, after differing experiences, he finds himself indifferent 
to things once delighted in, and enjoying things once disliked ; 
drawing his richest comfort and satisfaction from prayer, com- 
munion with God, and all religious privileges and duties; happy 
only in sitting at the feet of Jesus asa disciple, trusting Him 
with loving affiance, and serving Him with devoted allegiance ; 
possessing, with reference to spiritual things and truths, an en- 
lightened understanding, purified affections, and a renovated 
will; in short, being ‘risen with Christ into newness of life.’ 
This, in brief, and in general, is the testimony. 

By the number of witnesses. Look, first, at those who offer this 
testimony. In a suit at court the more witnesses the greater the 
danger of their contradicting one another, and thus destroying 
the evidence of all; yet the greater weight their testimony has, 
if all agree ; while in fact two or three are enough to establish a 
cause. Now this cause has ‘a great cloud of witnesses’ filling 
the heaven of Christian history. They rise from every genera- 
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tion, thousands of thousands, sweeping over centuries. Begin- 
ning with the day of Pentecost, to go no farther back, we find 
three thousand in one day rising up and affirming their experi- 
ence of a great and radical peravoa, a complete, inward spiritual 
change. We find them through apostolic times multiplying 
among all people, in every land of the known world. In three 
centuries the throne of Cesar bows to their supremacy. The 
track of the marching ages is crowded with these witnesses. 
To-day they appear in larger numbers than ever before at any 
one time. They come from every continent and the islands of 
the sea; *from Greenland’s icy mountains,’ from Africa’s torrid 
clime, from India’s coral strands, and Ceylon’s balmy isle; from 
Jew and Greek, barbarian and civilized, bond and free. Their 
testimony is substantially identical. Whatever may be the un- 
essential variations, the key-note is the same. They neither 
contradict nor clash with one another. The witnesses of to-day 
tell the same story as those of all the generations past. You 
may examine and cross-examine with all strictness and rigor, 
but you cannot drive a single witness into inconsistency with 
himself or contradiction to his fellow-witnesses. You may puz- 
zle, perplex, and confound with objections and difficulties; but, 
if they can give no other answer, they can and will say, ‘One 
thing I know: whereas I was blind, now I see. Old things have 
passed away: all things have become new.’—New views, new 
aims, new principles, new experiences in spiritual things. 

By the character of the witnesses. If witnesses be not of the 
right kind their testimony only weakens the cause by increase 
of numbers. But the testimony of these witnesses is cumula- 
tive. Every additional witness adds weight to the evidence, and 
every day adds to the number of witnesses. Moreover, no one 
will question the honesty and truthfulness of a single one. No 
tribunal would hesitate a moment to receive the testimony of 
even the humblest and lowliest among them on any subject in 
behalf of which they were capable of testifying. Thousands 
upon thousands of them are persons of largest minds and ma- 
turest scholarship, of eagle keenness and giant grasp of intellect. 
It would be easy to fill pages with the names of representative 
men and women in the ages past, and among the living. They 
were not mystics, not enthusiasts, not fanatics, not fools. Can 
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there be, by any possibility, even the shadow of a suspicion that 
they were under the spel] of hallucination? carried away by a 
mere idea, or fancy, or feeling, on a subject so solemn, so per- 
sonal, so woven into their inmost being, so overwhelming in 
its issues, so calculated to call forth their best powers of investi- 
gation and discrimination, their highest ability to analyze and 
sift testimony and determine the value of evidence? It is as 
certain as a mathematical demonstration, that all these could 
not possibly be self-deceivers, nor hypocrites; that their char- 
acter is unimpeachable ; and their testimony to be received with 
fullest confidence, without a question. ¥ 

By their qualifications to be witnesses, or their means of know- 
ing. Hearsay evidence, or guesswork, or inferential testimony, 
is of no value in a court of justice. But we have nothing of this 
kind here. The witnesses testify to experiences of their own 
souls, experiences which have entered into the very depths of 
their consciousness. The probabilities are infinitely against 
their testifying falsely, or that they are poor, self-deluded men 
who have not wit or sagacity enough to know their own feel- 
ings. Inward experience can as surely and correctly be deter: 
mined as any effect of the senses, about which we have no 
question. Here is a man born blind: he has lived in total 
darkness from birth up to thirty years of age. By some means 
his vision is restored. Can you convince him that he is still 
blind? that the idea of his beholding the blessed sunlight, of 
looking upon mountains and valleys, rivers and seas, trees and 
flowers, and the faces of friends who have ministered to him in 
his affliction and now rejoice with him in his joy, that all this is 
mere fancy, an hallucination of the senses, like a mirage of the 
desert? Would he not properly reply, ‘If this be hallucination, 
let the spell never be broken.” Here is another born deaf: for 
thirty years he has never heard a single sound. By some means 
hearing is given him. He is charmed and delighted with the 
carols of the birds, the melody of song, and the words of gentle 
sympathy and friendship that fall from the lips of loved ones. 
The ten thousand harmonies that roll ceaselessly in sweetness 
and power upon his ear, hold him spellbound. He lives and 
moves as in a new world. Can any objector persuade him that 
he does not hear, that it is all a delusion, that he only fancies 
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he hears? Would he not say, ‘Let me remain forever under 
the power of this idea, rather than go back to the deep, awful 
stillness of former days.’ In such cases, he knows, and we know, 
there is no room for doubt or deception. He trusts, and we 
trust, the testimony of the sense in question implicitly. We 
are absolutely certain that the one sees, and the other hears. 
Thus it is in the case of one from whose eyes have fallen the 
scales in spiritual things, whose ears have been opened to hear 
‘the still small voice, who has been new born into the family 
of God and into the life of faith and love and holiness. It is 
not a matter of conjecture, or supposition, or guesswork with 
him. He has no question respecting the realness of certain ex- 
periences and changes. He may, indeed, be subject to dark, 
gloomy, doubting hours; but in his normal, spiritual state he 
knows what he has felt, and what he daily feels. As in nature, 
so in spirit, his new life bears witness to itself, to its own exist- 
ence, in the surest consciousness of the soul. Heis firmasa rock 
in this: you cannot convince him to the contrary. To all your 
plausible suggestions and sophistical objections his ready answer 
is, ‘I was lost, but now am found; was blind, but now I see; 
was deaf, but now I hear; was dead, am now alive. I know it 
is all different with me now, from what it once was. I know 
whereof I affirm, and testify to things that have entered into the 
very life of my life. It is not merely a thing of the past, but of 
daily, living experience. The life of God in my soul is a per- 
ennial life. The life of my inner man is renewed day by day.’ 
Time would fail were I to attempt full citations of instances. 
I will merely refer to three eminent and well-known examples. 
From the early days of Christianity may be selected the apostle 
Paul, preceding and subsequent to the scenes on the road to 
Damascus, with which his testimony in The Acts of the Apostles 
has made us familiar. Three centuries pass away, and the cele- 
brated Augustine may be referred to, with whose experiences 
we are familiar in his Confessions. From our own times Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers, the echoes of whose earnest voice in his 
masterly pleadings for Jesus still linger among the hills of Scot- 
land, with whose experiences before and after his sickness at Fin- 
craig his own words and the words of others have acquainted us. 
With them an innumerable multitude might be-cited, whose 
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testimony is beyond all possibility of suspicion, either from self. 
deception or self-interest. 

By certain circumstances, under which this testimony has been 
rendered. When a witness testifies adversely to his own comfort 
and interest, and in face of greatest perils and sacrifices, the 
value of his evidence is proportionately enhanced. Even in our 
day and land it frequently requires no small courage and fidelity 
to bear clear, outspoken testimony for the realness of the spiritual 
life, in the presence of prevalent scepticism, and certain forms 
of zsthetic culture, that profess to have outgrown this old- 
fashioned idea. Sometimes adherence to this testimony involves 
peculiar hardships and trials from which natural feeling recoils, 
as when the dearest friends of the heart raise bitter opposition. 
In general, however, the circumstances are favorable, at least 
they do not deter from public testimony. But transport your- 
self to a heathen land: here every circumstance is adverse to 
the witness. Even where, as in India, the strong arm of govern- 
ment protects the convert from idolatry against public persecu- 
tion, yet how terrible the strain to prevent witness-bearing. 
When a native renounces his ancestral faith and testifies to the 
new and spiritual life into which he has been born, friends 
threaten, entreat, ridicule, coax, forsake. Employment is taken 
away; business is destroyed; home is broken up; but he can 
neither be frightened, cajoled, nor bought. He will sooner die, 
than deny his newly found Saviour, or prove false to the new 
spiritual experiences. Instances of this are not few and far be- 
tween, occurring here and there, one in a thousand, or one in a 
decade of years: they number hundreds of thousands. Every 
breeze from the orient wafts to us tidings of this kind to sur- 
prise us, and start the query, whether those children of the 
olden and Eastern lands, upon whom, after centuries of darkness, 
the light has so recently dawned, and in whom the new life has 
so recently been quickened, do not bear clearer, stronger, more 
emphatic testimony, than many of us who have not dwelt in 
‘the gross darkness’ of paganism. 

Then, take the records of the centuries and read the red 
pages of history. I need not rehearse the annals of persecution. 
The story of these terrific horrors chills the very blood. The 
sword and the axe and the gibbet have groaned under the burden 
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of their deadly work. The flames of blazing fagots have been 
darkened with the smoke of burning bodies. Savage beasts 
have fattened upon the blood and flesh of men, women, and 
children. Only He, on whose heart their names are all engraven, 
can count the number of ‘the noble army of martyrs.’ All 
these agonies might have been avoided by simple recantation: 
all these were endured that the sufferers might not prove ‘ false 
witnesses’ against God. They sealed their testimony with their 
blood, and went to the sacrifice with songs and hymns of praise 
in that they were counted worthy a place on the roll of heroes. 

We might also call upon to testify, those who have gone to 
the ends of the earth as missionaries of the cross; upon those 
also who devote education, talent, strength, time, and service in 
labors to rescue the perishing among the vile and outcast, 
among the poor and neglected thousands; and upon those who 
sacrifice the comfort and refinements of well-ordered communi- 
ties and brave the perils of the outposts of the land, in making 
known the way of life to men. In all these and other circum- 
stances, such witnesses have borne their testimony to the new 
life that pulsates and thrills through their spiritual being. Surely, 
things like these do have some tendency to break the spell of 
fanaticism, to dissolve the charm of hallucination, to make 
manifest to the soul whether it truly lives a spiritual life, or 
speaks falsely when it testifies that it does. 

Such, now, are the witnesses: this is the testimony. Can 
any exception be taken to the testimony, or to the witnesses? 
Thus, is not the fact established? Could any jury of intelligent 
men, with witnesses so numerous, so trustworthy, so well quali- 
fied to testify, and bearing their testimony so frequently in cir- 
cumstances that make them blood-witnesses—with millions of 
witness-bearers testifying as one man to the same thing—could 
any jury hesitate a moment as to a verdict? Must not its mem- 
bers agree without leaving their seats? Can there be a doubt? 

Here, therefore, we have a fact, as surely a fact as any in the 
realm of matter. Science cannot deny it; cannot ignore it; it 
is bound to try and exp/ain it. Has it ever given any satisfactory 
explanation? Is any possible to it? Must it not stand mute 
and helpless in the presence of this fact, that presses with in- 
creasing force with every generation? With all its getting it 
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has never reached the secret of this life. What, then, shall we 
do? Are we to be content without any explanation? Shall 
we not, rather, give diligent heed to the emphatic significance of 
the fact itself ? 


THE FACT A TESTIMONY. 


1. It testifies to the truth of the only Book that gives any 
rational, satisfactory explanation, or theory of the fact. We 
find the teachings of the Bible, and this fact in human experi- 
ence to be in exact and perfect harmony. They are correlates 
of each other. We arrive in some journey to a great chasm: on 
either side rise precipitous walls a thousand feet high, having 
exact correspondences. The rock is the same in kind, and is 
lined with similar stratifications and marks from top to bottom. 
We need no other evidence to assure us that they are correlate ; 
and that, although by some gigantic convulsive force of nature 
they have, at some remote period in the earth’s history, been 
torn asunder, still they belong to each other. We never saw 
them together; we never saw the process by which they were 
separated; yet we are simply sure they were once together, 
and once were parted. So human experience and the scriptural 
theory are correlative. They are made for each other, they fit 
into each other, they have exactly the same marks and stratifi- 
cations. No matter how they became parted, we simply are 
sure they belong together. We need no other evidence of the 
trueness of the Book than the realness of the experience. 

The force of this conclusion cannot be evaded by saying: 
‘You reason in a circle, taking certain teachings and producing 
certain results, and then pointing to the results and claiming the 
truth of the teachings.’ Now, we agree that our faith governs 
our opinions, our emotions and our activities ; but history proves 
that no other belief or disbelief produces such results. You can- 
not gather them from the negations of atheism or the ridicule 
of infidelity, or from the teachings of the Koran, or the Vedas, 
or the Shasters, or any other of the religions of the world. It 
is the peculiar characteristic and the prerogative of Christianity, 
of the teachings of Scripture. We find that this Book declares 
that spiritual life should be the invariable result of genuine, liv- 
ing faith in its teachings. There is no doubt, no equivocation, 
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no hesitation in these declarations. We find that the facts in 
human experience harmonize exactly with these teachings. We 
are shut up, then, to the conclusion, that the Author of the 
spiritual life and the Author of the Book must be one and the 
same, that is, God. The divine spiritual fruits authenticate the 
divine origin of the Word. 

Nor can a valid protest be entered against this conclusion by 
those who do not possess this spiritual life. Their non-experi- 
ence canfot offset the testimony of those who do possess it. 
The argumentum ex ignorantia is of no weight. Fifty thousand 
men may declare, and declare truly, they did not see a certain 
occurrence; but their evidence will not counterbalance the evi- 
dence of two men who positively affirm that they did see it. 

2. This fact testifies further to this conclusion. You raise 
objections, difficulties; I may not be able to answer them, or 
explain them; what then? Am I to let go my conclusion? No, 
verily. I plant myself upon this fact as upon a rock; and not 
until you tear away the rock, not until you disprove the fact, 
am I to be disturbed in my conviction. When I have demon- 
strated that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, 1 am not to be shaken in my conclusion by any objec- 
tions. When a fact is established by competent testimony, ob- 
jections cannot destroy it. 

3. It testifies also to a simple and ready answer which may be 
given by any who may be honestly perplexed by the theories 
and speculations that abound in these days. Let them take 
this fact and by it put to flight hosts of such bewildering vagaries. 
‘Come ye into the experience and possession of this spiritual 
life, and know for yourselves what it is to be alive unto God, 
to rise with Christ into newness of life.” And to every en- 
treaty to forsake the gospel of Christ, their victorious response 
will be: ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ 

4. Its testimony likewise disturbs and destroys the dreams of 
those who, although ignorant of this experience and destitute 
of this life, still sleep in fancied safety. Human nature has the 
same moral quality universally, whatever the color of the skin, 
the manner or kind of life, the social status, the zsthetic culture, 
the intellectual furniture. This fact of spiritual life truly exist 
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ing, of human nature made new in one person, demonstrates its 
necessity for every person, in order to a happy issue to the life 
that now is. He, who has it not, ‘is dead while he liveth.’ Only 
he who has this life, has ‘ everlasting life.’ 

5. Further, this testimony binds science, whose boast it is to 
accept without misgiving any fact established by its own proper 
evidence, to accept this fact established by such overwhelming 
evidence. And,in accepting it, must she not accept all it in- 
volves, including no less than the divineness of Christianity >—the 
divineness of its origin, and the divineness of its continuance 
under the administration of its living Head, Christ Jesus, to be 
seen in “such traces of the moral supernatural as lie thick along 
the line of Christian history”? especially in the spiritual experi- 
ences of eighteen centuries? To this effect, in one of his ser- 
mons, after having grouped the moral and spiritual changes of 
a uniform type, J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., adds: 


“ These are facts in human experience which do prove that there is a 
Kingdom of God among us. They are the appointed tokens to an in- 
credulous, outside world that our King works in the midst of us; and when 
a materialistic and doubting age asks for scientific evidence of the divine, 
it is ours to chalienge inspection of even our most sacred facts, if by any 
means we may form on men the conviction, that here, within the Christian 
sphere, God acts as He acts nowhere else, saving, reviving, purging by his 
own direct breath, as by a flame, souls who have been dead in sin. This 
evidence has the advantage that it is at hand and can be cross-examined. 
Christ’s gospel has one foot firmly enough planted in the history of his 
earthly life. But not every one can deal with questions of historical criti- 
cism, or the value of ancient testimony. The gospel séts its other foot 
here and now in the living present. It accompanies the generations as 
they advance. For each age it creates its own evidence. To divine works 
done now in converted hearts it appeals as boldly as to its early records. 
It is not a dead history: it is aliving power. It is not far off; but nigh 
us. God’s breath is in it, and moral miracles attest the perennial contact 
with our sunken race of a strong divine Hand, a Hand more strong than 
sin’s, always at work to uplift and heal.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Under the authorization of the Executive Committee of THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, an auxiliary Branch for 
the North-west was organized in August at Madison, Wis., under the 
direction of President John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., a Vice-President of 
THE INSTITUTE. The sessions were held from July 30th to Aug. 3d, 
in connection with the meeting of “ The Monona Lake Assembly.” Papers 
were read by President Bascom upon, Mzud and Matter, thetr Immediate 
Relation, and, Mind and Matter, their Ultimate Reference (being a repe- 
tition of the papers delivered at Greenwood Lake); by Professor W. C. 
Sawyer, Ph.D., upon, Evolution of the Greek Philosophy ; and by President 
Galusha Anderson, D.D., upon, Sczence and Prayer. Officers for the North- 
western Branch were elected as follows: John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident; Galusha Anderson, D.D., Vice-President ; and Charles H. Richards, 
D.D., Secretary. Members of this auxiliary become either Members or 
Associate Members of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE. The encouraging audi- 
ence of between one and two hundred in number each day, eager to hear 
and discuss the questions presented, justifies the intention and plan of 
holding a Winter Meeting, at Madison, between Christmas and the New 
Year, in connection with the Wisconsin Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

C. S. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


The regular Monthly Meetings of THE INSTITUTE, during the second 
year of its history, began, in the place and manner of last year, on the 
evening of September 24th. The exercises of this first assembly were 
opened by reading of Scripture and prayer by the Reverend Abbott Brown, 
and consisted in an address by the President, Dr. Deems, recounting the 
special features of the Summer Course, thanking God for the past and 
taking courage as to the character and directions of future labor with the 
hope of much enlargement, and an announcement of standing committees 
on Membership, Finance, Lectures and Papers. Under the head of New 
Business a Winter Course of lectures was proposed, and after a general con- 
ference as to the best place of holding such a series, the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, Dr. William M. Taylor’s Congregational Church, was agreed upon. 
Fifty-seven new members were reported. On motion of William Harman 
Brown, Esq., the meeting adjourned. 
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The Monthly Meeting for October was held on the evening of the 
26th, at the usual hour. Devotional exercises were conducted by J. H. 
Mcllivaine, D.D. The names of eighteen new members were added to the 
list, the treasurer's report was presented, and the programme of the Winter 
Course as then definitely arranged was announced by the President. On 
motion it was resolved to regard the two lectures of this Winter Course, 
falling on the evenings of Nov. 27th and Dec. 19th, as the regular Monthly 
Meetings of THE INSTITUTE, respectively for November and December. 
The address of the evening was then delivered by the Reverend Francis 
Brown, A.M., Associate Professor in the Department of Biblical Philology, 
Union Theological Seminary, on the general subject of “‘ Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions.” Having graphically, though briefly, sketched the discovery, steps and 
method of decipherment of cuneiform records, and the evident similarity of 
some characters to natural objects, Professor Brown spoke of certain legends 
conveyed by them so strikingly parallel to early biblical narratives and in 
the main confirmatory thereof, of historical data furnished by tablets and 
cylinders bearing on the contemporaneous relations in the Scriptures re- 
specting the kings of Israel and Judah, and of their antiquity reaching back 
to a limit of 2700 years B.C. His account, rendered peculiarly clear by the 
aid of several illustrative diagrams, was listened to with deep interest and 
much profit, and was followed by a special vote of thanks on the part 
of THE INSTITUTE, proposed by A. H. Clapp, D.D. Adjournment was 
effected on motion of Albert S. Bolles, Esq. 

THE INSTITUTE’S Winter Course of Lectures was carried out in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
at 8 P. M., on six successive Tuesday evenings in November and December, 
as follows: Nov. 14th, Chréstzanzty and Social Science, by Washington 
Gladden, D.D., of Springfield, Mass.; Nov. 21st, Zhedst?c Déscusston, an 
Historical Sketch, by Professor Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., of Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Nov. 28th, Power, by H. H. Tucker, D.D., LL.D., of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dec. 5th, The Incarnation, and the Fundamental Problem of Modern 
Thought, by A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Providence, R. I.; Dec. 12th, 
What the Bible Is, and Why I Believe It, by Lyman Abbott, D.D., of New 
York; Dec. 19th, Te Lamp of the Body, by J. B. Thomas, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. In every instance the church was filled by an audience exhibiting 
profound interest in the themes presented, with the exception perhaps of 
the last, when, on account of a lecture elsewhere in the city by Mr. Joseph 
Cook, about three fourths of the seats were filled. Many expressions of 
appreciation and gratitude were received by the officers and speakers at 
the close of each lecture, in regard to the vital and influential work thus 
accomplished. 

The Officers of THE INSTITUTE deeply regret to announce the deaths 
of four of its members. 

William H. Allen, LL.D., President of Girard College, Philadelphia, 
and a Vice-President of The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
died on the 30th of August, 1882, in the 75th year of his age. He had been 
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a sufferer for some years past, and had been incapacitated for active duty 
for several months. The deceased was born near Augusta, Me., March 27, 
1808. After preparatory study in the Maine Conference Seminary, he en- 
ered Bowdoin College, where he graduated in 1833. Almost immediately 
he was called to assume the professorship of Greek and Latin in the Meth- 
odist Seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., which position he held for two years. 
Leaving to take charge of the High School at Augusta, Me., he was in 1836 
appointed to the chairs of Natural Philosophy and of Chemistry in Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa.; and, after a few years, also accepted those of 
English Literature and Philosophy, which he retained until the close 
of 1849. In January, 1850, he received the appointment of President of 
Girard College, in Philadelphia, and, with the exception of five years, he 
remained in that position until his death. During the five years mentioned 
he resided two years on a farm near the Delaware for rest and quiet, and 
during the other three he held the position of President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural College. He was a prolific writer; and the long time 
he held the executive position in Girard College testifies to his great ability 
as an instructor. Dr. Allen was elected President of the American Bible 
Society in 1872, but that did not bring him under the proscription of the 
will of Stephen Girard, the founder of the college, and did not in the least 
interfere with his college duties. 

General James Lorimer Graham, a native of Rutland, Vt. in 1804, died 
in this city on the 3d of September, 1882. He came to New York in 1812. 
After his academic education he pursued his professional studies in the 
law office of the late George Brinkerhoff, but was not long in the practice 
of the law. Engaging in general business he amassed a large fortune. In 
his elegant home he dispensed a most generous hospitality, numbering 
among his friends many of his most distinguished fellow-citizens. His 
house was the gathering-place of the clergy of all denominations, and 
many missionary stations will lament the news of his departure. He was 
aman of most lovable disposition and charming manners. At the last 
meeting of THE INSTITUTE before the Summer School he was present and 
took lively interest in its proceedings. He has been for many years a 
member of the University Place Presbyterian Church; and was a thorough 
and happy believer in Christianity. 

Marshall B. Smith, D.D., was suddenly removed by heart disease, on 
Saturday, September 2d, at Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., where he was 
enjoying his summer vacation, at the age of forty-nine years. Having 
received a theological education in the Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria, 
Va., he was ordained a presbyter in 1859, and was settled over the churches 
at Wilmington and Dover, Del., and afterward at Passaic, N. J. On ac- 
count of what he considered Romanizing tendencies in the Episcopal 
Church he withdrew therefrom. and in 1869 joined the Reformed com- 
munion. But on the formation of the Reformed Episcopal Church, he 
deemed it his duty to connect himself with that branch, in 1874, and ex- 
erted therein a leading influence. However, in May 29th, 1882, he returned 
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to connection with the Reformed Church. Dr. Smith was a man of singu- 
lar ability and purity of character, of devout piety, and scholarly acquire- 
ments. He was fearless in the defence of all he regarded as essential or 
important truths. A frequent contributor to the press, he became at one 
time editor of The Protestant Churchman. Among those who were stran- 
gers his memory will be tenderly cherished for the several hymns in which 
he gave expression to conceptions and religious sentiments of rare beauty ; 
but to his friends he exhibited warmest and most constant affections, and 
was always strongly beloved by his brethren in the ministry. He ever 
lived waiting for the coming of the Lord, and although the summons to 
stand in the presence of the King came suddenly, it did not find him un- 
prepared. His funeral was attended at the Reformed Church of Acquack- 
anonck, at Passaic, N. J., at 1 P.M., on Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 

Mr. Edward J. Hale was a native of North Carolina. He was born 
on the 20th of October, 1802. In early life he engaged in the publication 
of The Fayetteville Observer, which he edited for forty years and made the 
most influential periodical published in North Carolina. He amassed a 
competence which was dissipated by the late war; since which time Mr. 
Hale has resided in New York. He was a man of high character, very 
greatly respected, a devout Christian, and ready for every good work. He 
took an early interest in THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, which he aided by 
his pen. 


J. A. PAINE, Secretary. 
New York, Decemder 31, 1882. 
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